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Famous Conner Prairie Boars 
Tested for Profit-Certified Parent 
Stock. Save up to $6 feed cost per 
pig marketed. Get full benefit, fol- 
ow our rotation breeding system. 
Conner Prairie Farm Sales Office 
R.R. 4 Noblesville, Indiana 











VETERINARY 


PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 
Write today for your FREE 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


of INDIANA, INC 
NDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


















FEEDER PIGS FOR SALE 


Ride the rising hog prices all the experts 
are predicting. Get in now with some tough, 
hardy, crossbred, cold-weather feeder pigs 
from northern Wisconsin. Grown on small 
farms away from disease-dangerous swine con- 
centrations of the cornbelt. Each pig veter- 
inarian inspected, ear tagged and serum 
treated. All pigs delivered to your dooryard 
with health certificates and shipping permits. 
For prices and delivery, write PIGS, 151 
Jackson Street, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 





OLD FARMER'S DIGESTS WANTED — Mr. A. 
B. Young, Glenmore Road, Toronto 8, Canada, 
wants a complete Digest file. He needs all 
copies from 1951, first three months of 1953, 
all 1954 and first eight months of 1955. if 
you can spare these, write to him. 





Farmer's 
Digest File 


new book-type file 
low cost binder to 


This handsome, 
box serves as a 
contain one year of our magazine. At 
no extra charge, your subscription to 


Farmer’s Digest becomes 1,000 in- 
dexed pages of authentic farm infor- 
mation for fast, easy reference On any 
farm problem. Readers spend up to 

.00 per volume to bind Farmer’s 

igest for reference library use. Now, 
you can “‘bind’’ at a fraction of that 
cost. Made of tough, embossed Sky- 
togen paper and supplied with an at- 
tractive label. $ for $1.00. Postpaid. 


FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Should You Put Your Land in Soil Bank? 





NCLE SAM wants to rent 

part of your farm this year. 
He’s willing to pay a good cash 
rental— equal to the average 
farmer’s net profit from cropping 
the land. 

You’re free to accept his bid if 
you figure it will mean more in- 
come. Or you can turn it down 
if you feel your normal cropping 
program is best. 

This is the simplest way we 
can explain a mighty complex 
proposition — the USDA’s 1957 
acreage reserve and conservation 
reserve programs. Your biggest 
management decision of 1957 
may be whether or not to put 
part, or perhaps all, of your land 
under contract to Uncle Sam. 

It is up to you to figure out 


Here's how to figure advantages and 
disadvantages for your farm and arrive 
at actual figures .. . 


Condensed from Farm Profit 


Lee Schwantz 


whether or not you should par- 
ticipate. Every farm presents a 
different problem; no rule of 
thumb will work. 

First step is to ask for the av- 
erage yield figure for the land 
you want to put into the acreage 
reserve. Farmers with allotments 
for wheat, corn, cotton, rice, to- 
bacco and peanuts are eligible. 
Your county Agricultural Stabili- 
zation Committee (ASC) sets the 
figure based on the average of the 
last 5 years with adjustments for 
drouth. It determines township 
averages, then places a yield fig- 
ure for your farm. But that still 
isn’t the final figure—if you put 
the poorer land on your farm into 
the soil bank, you can expect a 
downward adjustment. You can’t 








Reprinted by permission from Farm Profit, 1025 Empire Bldg., Milwauke, Wis. 
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be sure what the program means 
to you—get the exact figure. 

Now you are ready for pencil- 
work. Put the average yield fig- 
ure in the box at bottom of this 
page along with the announced 
payment rates. Multiply the pay- 
ment per pound or per bushel 
times the average yield and you 
get the payment per acre. 

For example: If your average 
yield for corn is 50 bu. per acre, 
multiplying with the 90c unit rate 
turns up a $45 per acre payment. 
If you grow corn, wheat or rice, 
you can take grain from CCC 
bins as your payment. Your pay- 
ment certificate is worth 105% 
of its face value if you choose 
the grain. 

You may feel that 90c per bu. 
is a low payment for corn, but 
remember—there are no operat- 
ing costs. You still have taxes, 
interest and other fixed costs to 
subtract from your soil bank 
check. But you save machine, la- 
bor, fuel and fertilizer costs. 

Step two is to figure your prob- 
able profits on the land if it 
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is cropped. You then can make 
a sound comparison with oil 
bank benefits. 

Using Illinois figures, we com. 
puted the income from 10 acres 
of corn at $1050. (The 1957 
corn rate is lower.) Cost of pro- 
ducing that corn is about $60 
an acre, so net income is $450. 
Those same 10 acres in the soil 
bank would bring $724. After 
subtracting $20 an acre in fixed 
cost, the soil bank nets an extra 
$7.40 per acre. 

Similar figuring for a North 
Carolina farm shows that plant- 
ing 10 acres of cotton would re. 
turn $415 profit; putting the 
same 10 acres in the acreage re- 
serve would pay $425 for an ex- 
tra $1 an acre profit. 

You'll want to work out these 
comparisons for your own farm 
as a basis for your decision. Also 
consider these points: 

Favorable: 

You can reduce the work load 
on your farm while maintaining 
income. If you want to slow 
down because of age or health, 


Figure Soil. Bank Advantages and Disadvantages. 


Put Your Figures Here: 


Average yield 
Corn 


Crop rate 


Payment per acre 











Cotton 





Wheat 





Peanuts 





Rice 
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the soil bank will make farming 
easier. 

You have protection against 
drouth or other disasters. You can 
count on the income and may be 
able to graze in emergencies. 

If you operate in an area where 
yields are low and expenses high, 
the soil bank may boost income. 


Unfavorable: 


Machine costs remain about the 
same but are spread over fewer 
acres. That means your cost per 
bushel or pound is higher. 

Above average land will pro- 
duce far more net income than 
you'll get from a soil bank check. 
This is not a program for 100- 
bu. corn land. 

You are committed to a 3-year 
program in which you cannot in- 
crease soil bank base crops. 

Maximum and minimum re- 
strictions on acreage may inter- 
fere with your cropping plan. 

You must comply with ll 
acreage allotments on your farm. 

Soil bank acres must come out 
of your allotment. 


Conservation Reserve 

The conservation reserve is 
made to order for marginal farm 
land. It offers steady, guaranteed 
income from land that probably 
has been paying little or no prof- 
it over costs. 

You can put land into the con- 
servation reserve that has been 
in a normal rotation since 1953. 
Pastureland is not eligible. 

Your conservation reserve can 
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be in a permanent cover crop, 
you can plant trees, build dams or 
establish wildlife cover. The gov- 
ernment will pay 80% of the cost 
of permanent conservation, plus 
an annual rental that averages 
$10 per acre. 


Consider These Rules: 


You must reduce your cropland 
by the amount placed in the con- 
servation reserve. If you have a 
soil bank base of 100 acres of 
cropland, and put 20 acres in 
the reserve, you cannot grow 
more than 80 acres of crops after 
sign-up. 

Total annual payments cannot 
exceed $5,000 for any farmer. 

Contracts are long; running 
from 3 years to 15 years. 

The conservation reserve will 
help you solve erosion problems, 
while guaranteeing anual income. 
And while those checks are com- 
ing in, your land can be steadily 
increasing in value. What do you 
think a stand of trees on the poor- 
est land on your farm would be 
worth in 1972? 

The two programs offer real 
hope in solving the surplus prob- 
lems. When they bring produc- 
tion in line with demand, you 
can expect a substantial upswing 
in farm prices. 


(As we go to press, new bills to 
change corn allotments and price 
supports are being introduced in 
Congress. It will pay to keep up 
with the news.) 





FTER 5 to 6 months of hard 

work, lost sleep, and care- 
ful management your hogs are 
ready for market. Do you just 
call up Joe and say “Come and 
get them?” Or after you've 
planted the best seed, fertilized 
carefully, cultivated, and harvest- 
ed grain, do you just call up the 
elevator and see what they'll pay 
you today? 


If you do, you’re probably cut- 
ting yourself short of profit— 
you're not really selling your pro- 
ducts. 

Too many of us believe that 
“competition keeps buyers and 
sellers in line.” This is often sub- 
stantially correct — but competi- 
tion is not an automatic force. 
Most merchants and processors 
believe heartily in competition as 
a principle, but work as hard as 
they can to escape it. 


Also many of us believe that 
different markets average out 
over the long run to about the 
same prices. This also is often 


Do You Really Sell 
Your Livestock and Grain? 


If you can't honestly answer “yes” to the six 
questions below, this article can help you 
make more money... 


Condensed from Successful Farming 
R. L. Kohls, Purdue University 





ee 


|. Do you check the prices at 
several markets you could use 
before closing the deal? 


2. Do you check into the various 
price discounts or premiums 
being offered. 


3. Do you figure the comparative 
costs of using the different 
markets you are considering? 


4. Do you know grading and sort- 
ing practices at different mar. 
kets—and consider these along 
with price? 

5. Have you overcome the habit 
of using the same market year 
after year? 


6. After evaluating these factors, 
do you choose your market on 





the basis of greatest net 
return? 
true. But we do not sell our 


products “on the average”—we 
make a few sales at a particular 
place on a specific day. What 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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about the situation at our par- 
ticular market on the specific day 
we're there? 

We often sell our products at 
the same place, time after time, 
and after very little bargaining 
and shopping around. Here are 
some possible profit and savings 
ideas you can use. 


Livestock Selling Facts 


Keep these points in mind 
when picking the right place to 
sell: 

1. Prices paid for livestock vary 
considerably—even within a rela- 
tively small area. For example, 
in northeastern Indiana prices 
paid for hogs of the same weight 
at one market averaged 50 cents 
a hundred more than another in 
the next county. Within one 
county, one market averaged 28 
cents higher than another. Also 
remember the high market one 
day may be the low another day. 

2. Costs of using different mar- 
kets vary substantially (exclusive 
of transportation costs). Some 
markets have yardage, commis- 
sion, and fill charges. Others do 
not. 

3. Buying livestock is not an 
exact science. It is an art in 
which substantial errors are made. 

For example, one study re- 
cently showed that buyers made 
an average error of 1.5 per cent 
in estimating the dressing per- 
centage of steers and heifers and 
an average error of 1/3 of a grade 
in estimating carcass quality. In 


DO YOU REALLY SELL! 








lambs, the error average was 
about 1.9 per cent in dressing 
percentage and ' of a grade. 


Increasingly, some markets are 
making a sincere attempt to sort 
and give a premium above going 
prices for better-quality hogs. A 
recent survey in one Midwestern 
state indicated that 19 per cent 
of the farmers received a pre- 
mium over the average price for 
the last batch of hogs they sold. 


What Do These Facts Mean 
in Selling Livestock? 


First, if you have been selling 
to the same market for the past 
several years without checking 
and comparing other outlets, you 
may well be receiving less than 
you could. Remember—markets 
are changing continually. 

Second, price quotations alone 
aren’t enough. You’re interested 
in the highest net return at your 
farm gate. And net returns are 
determined by price, transporta- 
tion costs, market costs, and the 
sorting practices used. 

Third, if you produce top- 
quality livestock—especially hogs 
—you can probably get more 
money by finding the right buyer. 
Some markets look for this kind 
of livestock more than others. 
Also, buyers now are more willing 
to come to your farm and bid on 
meat-type hogs. If asked, many 
commission men on terminal mar- 
kets will come out to the farm 
along with buvers to obtain the 
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better hogs — depending on the 
distance and number. 
Facts on Selling Grain 

Early in the harvest season 
one study showed that some ele- 
vators were paying 5 cents a bush- 
el more for soybeans than others 





A feature of our changing 
dietary pattern has been a 
long-term trend toward more 
beef, say specialists with the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Consequently, our na- 
tional diet contains more red 
meat than before. An Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service 
economist says that our pork 
appetite seems to be level- 
ing off, as U. S. consumers 
have eaten more beef than 
pork for three consecutive 
years. Consumers have been 
willing to pay more per 
pound for beef than for pork, 
even when beef was more 
plentiful than ever before. 
Fifty years ago people worked 
more strenuously and ate fat 
meats for energy, but now 
increasing leisure time has 
made us a nation of calorie 
watchers. 





within the same county on the 
same date. On 2,500 bushels of 
beans, that’s about $125. About 
2 weeks later this difference was 
reduced to 2% cents. Within 
counties on a given date. an av- 
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erage difference of 3 cents g 
bushel in corn prices was found, 


Grading practices, like sorting 
practices in livestock, also are 
not uniform. Some elevators of. 
fer high prices—but deductions 
are severe. Others offer somewhat 
lower prices but make almost no 
deductions. A study of grading 
practices found that practically 
no premiums were paid for really 
top-quality soybeans. But “if the 
beans were running good” little 
deduction was made for inferior 
beans. 


Also it was found that elevators 
used a considerable range in the 
weight requirements for a bushel, 
particularly on corn. 


Rules for Selling Grain 


The first rule would seem to 
be to shop around in getting price 
bids. In this day of the tele- 
phone and truck, we no longer 
need to restrict our potential out- 
lets to within a few miles. 


Secondly, you need to know 
about grading practices used by 
the elevator you’re considering. 
This isn’t easily obtained but you 
can get help from neighbors, 
friends, and your own experience. 
If you think your grain is def- 
initely above average, have a 
sample graded. 

In grain, as in many agricul- 
tural products, it seems that the 
farmer with a superior product 
often gets less than his product 
is worth. 
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Pigs Follow Steers 
For More Than One Reason 





HE original idea of turning 

pigs into cattle feed lots 
where steers are fed shelled corn 
or broken ears of corn was to 
have the pigs salvage the many 
kernels of corn that pass through 
the steers unmasticated and there- 
for undigested. This corn would 
be wasted but for the scavenger 
action of the always hungry pigs. 


Now we know that the fer- 
menting action that takes place 
in the paunch of steers, produc- 
ing B-complex vitamins and at 
the same time retaining most of 
the carotene and other fat-sol- 
uble vitamins of the original for- 
age, makes steer manure in the 
winter practically the equivalent 
of excellent summer pasture. In 
other words, while pigs are go- 
ing after the bright kernels of 
corn in the cattle manure, they 
consume portions of the manure 
with it’s many vitamins and other 
favorable nutrients that have es- 
caped the digestive processes of 
the steer. 

Even dairy cow manure, with 


Dr. G. Bohstedt 


University of Wisconsin 


no corn kernels at all, has been 
shown by University of Wisconsin 
experiments to provide pigs in 
the winter with nutrients that 
were not contained in rations of 
corn, soybean oil meal, and min- 
erals. Cow manure even im- 
proved such rations when con- 
taining as much as 5 per cent 
alfalfa meal or when tankage was 
substituted for soybean oil meal. 
Only when the alfalfa meal was 
raised 15 per cent in such win- 
ter rations did these exceed the 
manure lot rations in rate of gain 
and economy of gain. 

When making up just 5 per 
cent of the complete ration, high- 
quality ground alfalfa hay, or 
dehydrated alfalfa meal of the 
17 per cent protein variety, pro- 
vides many desirable (some neces- 
sary) nutrients in winter rations 
of growing pigs. As much as 30 
per cent or more ground alfalfa 
hay is frequently put to good ad- 
vantage into brood sow rations, 
which then may be self-fed. Such 
generous proportions would not 
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be necessary or economical with 
dehydrated alfalfa meal, but the 
mixtures would then need to be 
hand-fed. 

Giving pigs or sows access to 
cattle manure on dairy farmsteads 
may not be advisable from more 
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fattening pigs do benefit from 
associating with steers in feed 
lots whether these steers are fed 
whole corn, cracked corn, or even 
ground corn. For the various 
fermentation products in the 
paunch carry over into the ma- 





than one standpoint. But there 
is no question that growing and 


nure, to the considerable benefit 
of the pig. 





Feed Handling Equipment 


Farmers who spend 30 per cent of their time “doing chores” 
can now buy equipment to help them with such jobs as feed handling. 

According to Bruce McKenzie of Purdue University, manu- 
facturers have designed much new equipment to help with the chores. 
However, actual use of chore equipment on the farm isn’t keeping 
pace with field mechanization. 

Feed handling methods in livestock production are changing 
at a rapid pace, McKenzie says. Such equipment as picker-shellers, 
corn combines, mechanical feed bunks, self-unloading wagons, silo 
unloaders, bunker silos, self-fed hay storages and automatic grinder- 
mixers are a few of the devices that are making inroads into farm 
operations. 

McKenzie says handling of grain and ground feed is one of the 
jobs that manufacturers are attacking with new equipment designs. 
For example, the idea of automatic feed grinding is relatively new. 
“Many farmers may feel such an idea isn’t practical. But, just 
because feed grinding has never been an automatic operation, doesn’t 
mean it can’t be,” the Purdue specialist comments. 

A two horsepower grinder-mixer will grind one day’s grain 
for a 30-cow dairy herd in 20 minutes, allowing 10 pounds of feed 
per head each day. For a hog operation, the unit would grind and 
mix enough feed in one hour for about 150 head of shoats eating 
six pounds per head each day. A similar period of time would be 
required for grinding and mixing feed for a poultry flock of 3000- 
5000 birds. 

McKenzie estimates only an eight cent power cost to grind one 
ton of feed with the automatic grinder-mixer. 


—Purdue University 
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Increase Your Profits 
with a Dairy Farm Budget 
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If their monthly statements don't show the 
profits the budget predicted, the Cun- 
ninghams start looking for the trouble . . 


\ 
. 
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Condensed from Hoard's Dairyman 


Durrell Davis 


E BEST money we’ve ever mendously, but we know exactly 
spent on the farm was for what we're doing, where we're 


the part-time help of a certified going, and when.” 


public accountant,” says W. R. Save When Borrowing 
Cunningham of the Cunningham Take borrowing money, for ex- 


Plantation company. ample. The Cunningham broth- 
“We don’t have to guess how ers can tell from their budget 
much money we'll make this year. when they'll be short of cash to 
We can estimate it to within a meet operating expenses and 
a couple of hundred dollars right when they'll have a surplus of 
now,” declares J. W. Cunning- cash. By borrowing on short 
ham, the other partner. term loans only at the time they 
The Cunningham brothers keep actually need the money, they 
accurate records of every phase can save hundreds of dollars a 
of their farm, including such year in interest alone. 
things as taxes, insurance, and For the base of their system, 
utilities. But they go one major J. W. and W. R. keep an indi- 
step further. They make up a_ vidual record on each cow, 
budget for the year, listing esti- showing breeding date, calving 
mated expenses and income for date, estimated length of lacta- 
each month. tion, and estimated production. 
“We started this system three This information is based on the 
years ago,” says J. W. “Our prof- previous year’s production. Then 
its may not have increased tre- from the individual cow records, 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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a herd record is made up show- 
ing how many cows will be in 
production at any particular time. 


“This master book tells us ap- 
proximately how much milk we'll 
have to sell at any time of the 
year,” says W. R. “Then we can 
estimate our income for each 
month during the year.” 


Next come the replacements. 
“From our records we know how 
many replacements we’ll have 
coming on for the milking herd. 
From the master herd sheet we 
decide what cows we’ll cull and 
mark them for culling on the 
sheet.” Cull cows are sold in 
the spring when the price is 
usually highest. 

“If we have more replace- 
ments than we need, we’ll know 
how many we’ll have to sell,” he 
continues. Sometimes they have 
enough replacements to have an 
auction sale; sometimes they have 
only a few for sale. 

Take this year, for example. 
They will have only a few re- 
placements left over after cull 
cows have been replaced. They 
won’t have an auction, but will 
try to pick the best time to sell 
the extra heifers to individual 
buyers. About the first of the 
year they know if they'll have 
enough replacements to hold an 
auction. If so, they can make 
plans, advertise, and get a bigger 
return for the replacement heif- 
ers. 

A careful list of expenses are 
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kept and this list guides the Cun. 
ninghams in making up their bud. 
get. Expense items listed are: 
Dairy labor, building upkeep, pas. 
ture, dairy supplies, utilities, taxes, 
insurance, professional and a. 
counting services, advertising, de- 
preciation, silage (including pre. 
servative), feed, hay, fence, in. 
terest (on borrowed money), 
breeding fees (artificial breed- 
ing), and machinery mainten- 
ance and repairs. 


Expenses are listed on the bud- 


get during the months they will 
occur. Regular expenses, such as 
utilities, are listed each month. 
Seasonal expenses such as fertil- 








izer are listed during the month 
the money will be spent. “The 
trick is to take into consideration 
the changed situation of the com- 
ing year,” explains W. R. 


“About the first of the year 


we get a yearly statement from 
the accountant showing income, 
expenses, and profit,” says W. R. 
“And each month we get a state- 
ment showing income, expenses, 
and profit. A quick glance at the 
balance sheet shows us how we're 
doing. If we haven’t made the 
profit the budget shows we should 
have made, we start looking for 
the trouble.” 


Many errors in management 
are shown up by the monthly 
profit and loss sheet. But more 
important, many possible errors 
in management are spotted and 
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corrected before they even hap- 
pa. 

“Take pasture,” says W. R. 
During the spring our enthusiasm 
for pasture may run away with 
us and we'll spend too much 
money on fertilizer and seed. The 
profit may disappear. The profit 
and loss sheet won’t bring the 
profit back, but it will show where 


it went. Next time we'll know 
better.” 

“I don’t want to get philo- 
sophical,” grins W. R., “but 


there’s a good psychological angle 
to this budget, too. When we 
were operating from month to 





Unionville, Md., is said to 
hold the world rainfall record 
with 1.23 inches in a single 
minute. 





month without any ‘guide,’ we’d 
start worrying about something 
that wasn’t coming up for six 
months. Now we look at the 
budget sheet and see when we 
should start worrying.” 

Since they started the budget 
system three years ago, the Cun- 
ningham brothers have learned 
a lot of tricks. “In checking 
over the monthly profit and loss 
sheet, we found that machinery 
repairs were running pretty high,” 
says J. W. “We offered the fore- 
man 10 per cent of all we saved 
on these repairs. He made $100 
and we saved $1,000 that year, on 
that one item.” Machinery re- 
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pairs were costing $100 a month 
at one dairy. Now they cost $50 
a month. 

“We quit growing corn, too,” 
says W. R. “The profit and loss 
sheet showed that we could buy 
corn cheaper than we could grow 
it. Now we grow small grain, 
have less headaches with summer 
drouths, and have a smaller feed 
bill.” Winter grazing from the 
small crops was a big factor in 
this decision. 


“Here’s how our budget 
works,” explains W. R. “We have 
two farms, each geared for 80 
milking cows. Separate records 
and separate budgets are kept on 
each farm. At the end of each 
month, we give a list of our ex- 
penses and our income to the 
accountant. He makes up our 
balance sheet and profit and loss 
sheet for that month, plus a bal- 
ance sheet and profit and _ loss 
sheet showing the year up to that 
date. We take the balance sheet 
and compare it with our budget, 
checking each item of expense 
and each item of income.” 

“If the profit and loss sheet 
and the budget aren’t pretty close 
together, we look around to see 
why. Maybe we’ve overspent on 
something such as equipment re- 
pairs. Then we take the whole 
story to the workers on the farm, 
and usually a solution is easily 
worked out.” 


Correct Mistakes 
“We don’t follow the budget 
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religiously,” says J. W. “It’s only 
a guide. But it usually shows us 
the way to correct mistakes in 
management that we might over- 
look.” 


Getting an accountant to make 
up the monthly and yearly profit 
and loss and balance sheet costs 
$25 a month, but it may save the 
Cunningham brothers hundreds 
of dollars in one month. “We 
don’t lose any sleep over figuring 
our tax,” says W. R. “It used 
to cost $100 a year to get our 
tax figured; now we can figure 
it ourselves in a matter of min- 
utes.” 


“And if we want to get ‘spend- 
thrifty’ sometimes, we just look at 
the budget and see when it’ll 
come home to us,” says J. W. 


There’s no guesswork in the 
Cunningham operation now. And 
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it’s amazing how closely the bud. 
get and actual income and ex. 
penses balance out. In 1955 their 
budget for two farms, 160 milk. 
ing cows, replacements, and all 
other expenses matched the actual 
expenses and income almost per. 
fectly. For the year the budget 
and the profit and loss varied 
only $204. 


The profit for the year was al- 
most exactly what they had fig. 
ured it would be in early Jan. 
uary. 

“If you’d like to try a system 
like ours,” says W. R. just talk 
it over with a good accountant. 
The chances are it won’t cost 
much to talk to him. He’ll prob- 
ably save you more money and 
worry and improve your manage- 
ment more than any fellow you've 
ever seen.” 





A Very Old, Exclusive 


Colony of Earthworms 


An extremely exclusive colony of earthworms, which appears 
to have existed in splendid isolation since Roman times, has been 
discovered in some mud several feet below a car park in St. Albans. 


John Lunn, director of Verulamium museum, was excavating 
the site, and came across the remains of a ditch which was filled in 
during the first century A.D. and has not been disturbed since. 
Eighteen earthworms, species eophila oculata, were found living in 


the ditch. 


Above the ditch were the floors of successive buildings erected 


between the first and fourth centuries A.D. There seems to be no 


way the worms could have got into the ditch apart from moving in 
1,900 years ago before it was filled in. 


—From the Observer, London 
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"|! Can't Afford to Winter 
Unbred Beef Cows” 





So says this California Cattleman who finds that 
pregnancy testing results in increased efficiency and 
superior range utilization .. . 


Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 


F. Leland Elam 


RGED along by two cow- 

boys the cattle came over 
the hill and worked their way 
down toward the reservoir. They 
stopped at the water to ‘drink. 

“See, each cow has a calf at 
her side,” Russell G. Smith said 
as we watched from a hill on the 
other side of the water. “They 
are the cows we pregnancy tested 
last summer. It eliminated hav- 
ing any cows around that are 
calfless. The testing system is 
also an important factor by which 
borderline cows are eliminated, 
pastures are put to better use, 
more marketable beef is produced 
at a profit, over-all efficiency is 
increased and production costs 
are kept down.” 

Smith emphasized that having 
a veterinarian go through his 
cows each summer to ascertain 
which ones are in calf and to cut 
out the prospective dry ones has 
paid off in a number of impor- 
tant ways. 


Smith carries each year about 


a 200 head cow herd. 50 to 60 
replacements, and a herd of 
around 130 yearlings. In the San 
Benito County cattle country 
cattlemen find that late calves 
are undesirable. 

“The pregnancy testing helps 
take care of this late calf prob- 
lem,” Smith explains. “We are 
actually better off eliminating 
not only cows that are not in 
calf but those that will calve late. 
I’ll show you what I mean.” We 
walked around a group of barns 
and into the area where the cows 
and calves were working up from 
the lake. 

“There is an example of a late 
calf,” he said, pointing to a cow 
and calf that stood in the pasture 
by themselves. The calf was smal! 
compared to the others and had 
no fat on him. 


“The funny thing about these 
late calves in this area,” Smith 
explained, “is that they never do 
good as calves or weaners, and 
they never make good cows. The 


Reprinted by permission from Western Livestock Journal, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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mothers don’t produce enough 
good milk for them. 

“We used to get more late 
calves than we wanted and they 
increased our production costs. 
Now the late-calving cows, except 
in a few instances, are eliminated 
along with the non-producers. 
That clears up a big headache.” 

The program works like this 
on the Smith ranch. One of the 
most important things is timing. 
Early calving being desired, the 
bulls come out by May 1. Preg- 
nancy testing is on or about July 
1. Using this early summer date 
results in non-carrying cows be- 
ing in good condition at weaning 
time and they can be sold with- 
out having to be fattened. 


If a calf is too small to wean, 
and its mother is not pregnant, 
it is sold as a vealer and the cow 
is marketed. “I have found,” 
Smith says, “that any calf that 
is too small for weaning is one 
that I do not want to carry fur- 
ther. It is good economics to 
eliminate it from the herd.” 

Under his old system the dry 
cows—those that had not calved 
by February—were put on pas- 
ture until May to gain weight, 
then sold. 

“Those fat cows dry brought 
no more money than those dis- 
posed of at pregnancy testing 
time,” Smith maintains. 

Last season records were made 
on 218 cows, with 164 showing 
pregnancy. This was at 75 days. 
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Fifty-four cows were disposed of, 
two cows died, leaving 162 to 
have calves. Of these, 151 had 
good big calves, and the other 
failed to calve because of abor. 
tions, deaths and other reasons. 


“This gave us a 93% calf crop 
on those we knew were pregnant 
the middle of July,” Smith points 
out. “Our past records show 
that we have had from 75 to 
85% calf crop. 

“We not only were able to get 
a better “percentage out of the 
cows that we did carry over, but 
we also developed some other im- 
portant economy measures. In 
San Benito County we have little 
irrigated pasture, most cows be- 
ing reared on dry land pastures. 

“We saved $30 a head on feed 
for each of the 54 cows we sold, 
or $1,620. In addition, we re- 
ceived $30 a head for each cow. 

“Testing cost us $109, or 50 
cents a head to test 218 cows. 
Subtracting this figure from the 
price received for the cows we 
disposed of, we had a nice net 
profit of $1,511. 

“Last year happened to be one 
in which we had our pastures 
overstocked, so eliminating the 
non-producing cows was a top 
way of reducing the load on the 
pastures. If we had not been 
overstocked we could have run no 
less than 100 weaners in place 
of the cows we disposed of. 

“Normally we keep 130 wean- 
ers but last year we increased 
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this to 170. Those additional 40 
weaners each put on 350 lb. while 
taking the place of cows that 
would never have produced 
calves. The combined 18,900 lb. 
of increased beef brought a siz- 
able check—representing income 
not available under the old sys- 
tem.” 

Last year, first calf heifers were 
tested also but records do not 


reveal any figures other than that 
25 proved to be pregnant. One 
had a dead calf and 24 produced 
good healthy calves. 


In San Benito County, Farm 
Advisor Rocky Lydon is promot- 
ing pregnancy testing because it 
has been so successful. 


“Local veterinarians,’ Lydon 


says, “suggest that examination of 
cows should be done about 60 
days after the bulls are removed 
from the herd. When done at this 
time they report almost 100% 
accuracy in the selection of non- 
producers. 


Veterinarians who are special- 
izing in pregnancy testing report 
that from 50 to 80 days after 
breeding they can do just about 
a 100% job in determining if the 
cow is in calf. Before that time 
it is not easy. During the 3- and 
4-month period it is just about 
impossible to determine what the 
situation is, but beginning with 
the fifth month it becomes easy 
again. 


They recommend—backed by 
knowledge gained from exper- 
ience —that cattlemen should 
have testing done as close to 60 
days as possible and within the 
80-day time. 

“Pregnancy testing,” Dr. Thor- 
ning says, “is also a good means 
of spotting breeding problems. 
Marketing problems can often be 
cleared up by use of the test also.” 


Dr. Freiermuth calls attention 
to one last important thing in- 
volved in testing. Each cattleman 
must have a good chute, a 
squeeze that will hold the animal 
firm and with doors in the side 
so the veterinarian can work the 
animal, and a crew that can 
handle the animals. 


“There should be a man at the 


head gate,’ Dr. Thorning ex- 
plains, “and one at the tail gate. 
The latter one should help hold 
the cow’s tail. There should be 
sufficient shover men also.. Ani- 
mals must be kept moving.” 


If conditions are satisfactory 
the two doctors can test 500 cows 
a day, working in 25 animal shift 
changes, assuring each a rest at 
definite intervals. 


Pregnancy testing has brought 
only good results to Smith and 
other cattlemen in San Benito 
County, increasing efficiency, 
keeping production costs down, 
and bringing about better range 
utilization. 








Making A Farm Pay Today 


You probably can profit from the 
experience of these farmers who boosted 
income in spite of lower prices and 
higher costs... 


Condensed from Michigan Farm Economics 
John C. Doneth 


T IS possible to make a profit 

from farming today — at least 
some are doing it. This is re- 
vealed by the farm account books 
kept by over 500 Michigan farm- 
ers in cooperation with their 
county agents and the Agricul- 
tural Economics Department of 
Michigan State University. 


Some of these farmers are not 
only now making a profit, but 
they have managed to gradually 
improve their financial position 
over the last 3 to 4 years. 

This is quite remarkable, con- 
sidering what has happened to 
farm prices and costs generally. 
Farm prices are now down 10 
to 50 per cent, depending on the 
product, compared with 3 or 4 
years ago. Farm costs are higher. 

How are some farmers still 
managing to make such a good 
showing in spite of this? The 
answer lies pretty much in one 
word—‘“change.” These farmers 
all made substantial adjustments 
in their businesses. No one stood 
still. These adjustments or 


Reprinted from Michi Farm Economics, 
Michigan State College, East ng. 


changes were of many types and 
varied greatly from farm to farm. 

Let’s look at some of the 
changes made by farmers who 
have managed to maintain or in- 
crease earnings over the last 4 
years. 


More Land Per Man 

About one-third of the farmers 
with favorable earnings took on 
more land. They were able to 
do this because other farmers took 
off-farm employment on a full 
or part-time basis, giving up 
farming either partially or com- 
pletely and selling their farm or 
renting out the land. In most of 
these cases, the financial position 
of the family giving up farming 
was improved and the opportu- 
nity for the farmer remaining 
was expanded. It is significant 
that these farmers who took on 
more land usually did so without 
increasing their labor supply. 

One western Michigan farmer 
operated 160 acres of cropland 
in 1952; since then he has taken 
on another 40 acres, giving him 
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900 acres of work land. His dairy 
herd has increased from 22 to 
99 cows, but the labor force has 
stayed the same. 

A northern Michigan operator 
increased his tillable acres from 
65 to 100 and expanded his dairy 
herd from 16 to 20 cows with the 
labor force staying the same. An 
Upper Peninsula farmer increased 
his tillable acres from 42 to 70 
and enlarged his herd from 10 to 
16 cows; his labor force stayed 
the same. 

The additional land and live- 
stock with the same labor supply 
has increased labor efficiency per 
man about 40 per cent on each of 
these farms. 


Better Paying Crops 
and Higher Yields 


Most of the higher-earning 
farmers did not increase acres but 
rather changed the business on 
the farm land they already 
owned. This often started through 
a better land use program and 
the growing of higher valued 
crops. In cash crop areas, it 
meant more sugar beets, beans, 
potatoes; it sometimes meant 
more intensive canning or fresh 
market crops. 

On general farms, it meant 
more corn and, usually, wheat 
up to the limit allowed by the 
government. Acreage in forage 
crops usually did not increase, but 
the kinds of forage crops raised 
were changed so that more high- 
valued alfalfa and other legumes 


were raised. Certified seed pro- 
duction was not overlooked as an 
opportunity by a few farmers. 

These farmers also noted that 
crop yields of a few years ago 
are not satisfactory now; they 
further realize that today’s yields 
will be too low tomorrow. Crop 
yields of 100 bushels of corn or 
oats, 50 bushels of wheat, 30 of 
field beans, 20 tons of sugar beets 
and 4 to 5 tons of alfalfa hay per 
acre were found on some of these 
farms. All were having their soil 
tested. These operators limed if 
it was needed. A couple of farm- 
ers doubled their yields through 
tiling. Others doubled theirs by 
irrigation. 

The use of commercial fertiliz- 
er was generally stepped up con- 
siderably. In a few cases, it was 
reduced because enough manure 
was applied and the soil was in 
such good shape that the farmers 
didn’t think it was needed. There 
was increased use of once-over 
cultivation methods, and spraying 
for weed control became com- 
mon. 


Better Livestock and More of It 


It was not hard for good farm- 
ers to see the waste in feeding 
good crops to poor livestock. 
Some of the farmers did a re- 
markable job of increasing live- 
stock production rates which 
more than offset the decline in 
prices received. 

Milk sales per cow of from 
$400 to $450—even at $4.00 
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prices, egg sales per hen of $7 
to $9, 8 to 9 pigs weaned per 
litter, and 110 to 125 per cent 
lamb crops were the levels of pro- 
duction sometimes reached. 
Farmers tended to specialize 
more in their programs. Those 
with two, three, or four different 
kinds of livestock often cut out 
one or two of the smaller enter- 
prises but expanded the major 
one or two to the limit. The size 
of the major enterprise on a num- 
ber of farms seemed to increase at 





Henry Lind, farmer living 
west of Millbank, S. D., be- 
lieves he may have the oldest 
pair of mules in the country. 
Lind's mules—Maud and Jen- 
nie—were born in 1918. 

They were retired ten years 
ago when they reached the 
ripe old mule age of 28 
years. 





about the same rate as prices de- 
creased; the result was often that 
total farm income stayed about 
the same. In just about every 
case, the amount of labor that 
did the work before, continued 
to do it now. 

Nearly every high-income farm- 
er increased his total livestock 
load. The pattern of livestock 
production rates varied consider- 
ably. One farmer raised average 
milk sales per cow from $310 on 
16 cows in 1952 to $372 on 16 
head in 1955. 


On the other hand, there wer 
dairymen who let their milk sales 
per cow drop even mere than 
could be accounted for by the 
price drop. One farmer’s fi 
dropped from $441 to $300 per 
cow. Another’s dropped from 
$463 to $359. Farmers explained 
that this occurred as they in. 
creased herd size, sometimes 
changed methods of handling the 
herd, and reduced rates of grain 
and supplement feeding. 


Adequate Power, Equipment 
and Buildings 


These farmers found it impor. 
tant to do the right job and quick 
ly when it needed doing. Gener- 
ally, they found that enough pow. 
er and good equipment, along 
with satisfactory and well-arrang. 
ed buildings, saved labor—usually 
the highest cost item. As farmers 
increased investments in power, 
machinery and _ buildings—which 
most of them did—the labor bill 
stayed the same or increased only 
a little, but more land was farmed 
or more livestock was carried. 

About $50 investment in pow- 
er and machinery per crop acre 
seemed average on these good 
farms, although this varied all the 
way from $24 to $78. 

One successful farmer operated 
160 acres of cropland with only 
$5,045 invested in power and ma- 
chinery. This is $32 per acre. 
The investment figure in 1952 
was $4,548. His increased invest- 
ment in buildings from $11,600 to 
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$13,000 was accounted for by 
changes in the barn. 


Another good farmer had a 


machinery investment per acre of 
only $24; a third had only $29. 
At the same time, there were 
good farmers with machinery in- 
vestment figures of $50, $60 and 
$70 per acre with the power and 
machinery paying for itself, too. 


Building investments 
tended to go up. One livestock 
producer jumped the improve- 
ment from $8,340 to $14,717. A 
small dairy farmer jumped his 
from $4,882 to $8,216. It ap- 
peared that, while the decisions 
relating to power, machinery, and 
buildngs were qiuite different and 
varied on these farms, the course 
followed was usually sound in 
each case. 


Lower Costs 


This is a subject much dis- 
cussed but very difficult for most 


farmers to do much about. At 
least, it is very difficult to re- 
duce total farm costs. On the 
other hand, most of these farm- 
ers did reduce costs of producing 
each hundredweight. of milk, 
pork, beef or mutton, each dozen 
of eggs, or each bushel or ton of 
crops. This usually came about 
through a substantial increase in 
output and income from the farm 
business, with total investments 
and costs usually increasing but 
at a slower rate. 


usually 
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Labor was an item that often 
did not increase or, sometimes, 
was cut. This was usually done 
by having the family work a little 
harder and reducing or even 
eliminating most of the hired 
help. There were a few farmers 
who shifted out of dairying and 
into steer feeding to reduce la- 
bor costs and to keep from in- 
vesting more in buildings. There 
were those who stayed in dairying 
but handled more cows through 
self-feeding of hay and forage and 
less handling of manure. 


Feed cost was another item 
given special attention by these 
farmers. Better forages and high- 
er yielding crops helped a lot in 
this regard. Better feeding meth- 
ods, especially in more economi- 
cal use of grain and protein sup- 
plements, saved dollars. 


Let’s look at the cost figures 
for 1952 as compared to 1955 
on one successful Michigan farm. 
(See Table 1.) 


TABLE |—Expenses on One Farm 


1952 1955 
Hired & family labor $1,263 $1,157 





Machinery expense 3,078 2,948 
Improvement expense 1,136 916 
Feed purchased 1,033 1,007 
Crop expenses 1,000 1,035 
Custom hire 957 1,007 
Taxes on real estate 155 238 
Other expenses 292 481 

Total $8,914 $8,789 


This farmer met the price-cost 
squeeze by increasing his dairy 
herd from 24 to 35 cows but hold- 
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ing every major item of cost the 
same. 
More Efficiency and 
Better Balance 

These are business items not 
easily seen. One of the best ways 
to measure efficiency is the re- 
lationship between output or in- 
come compared to input or ex- 
penses. These farmers took in 
about $5 of income for each $4 
of total expenses 3 years ago; 
they are now taking in $6 of in- 
come per $4 of expenses. At 
first, this doesn’t seem like much, 
but it really amounts to doubling 
net income. 

Another measure of efficiency 
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and balance is amount of gross 
income taken in per man. The 
gross income per man on these 
successful farms went up from 
$8,500 to $9,000 per man three 
years ago to $10,500 to $11,000 
now. One out of every three 
of these farmers now has a gross 
income of $13,000 a year. 

Thus, we can see that there 
are many things involved in mak- 
ing a farm pay today; even more 
things will be involved tomorrow. 
The successful farmer will not 
only be highly receptive to 
change, but must be very alert 
to see that the changes are the 
right ones for his farm. 





Select Early Calving Beef Cows 
If beef breeders would select for early calving dates, when the 
breeding season is limited to around 90 days, they likely would see 
an immediate increase in calving percentage. 
This is shown in a report from Martin J. Burris and B. M. 





Priode at Virginia’s Front Royal beef cattle research station. They 
recently completed a study of 1950 to 1956 calving records of Angus, 
Hereford, and Shorthorn cattle at the station to determine the effect 
of calving date on subsequent calving performance. 

Of cows calving each 20-day period during the calving season, 
Burris and Priode determined the per cent which failed to calve the 
following season. They made a comparison of previous calving 
dates of all cows which failed to calve, with the previous calving 
date of all cows which calved in both years. Then they mapped 
the association between calving dates of cows when the calvings 
occurred in successive calving seasons. 

They found that each delay of 20 days in previous calving date 
resulted in an increase of 6.9 per cent in cows not calving. The 
researchers point out that a high annual calf crop percentage is 
essential to a profitable beef cattle enterprise. Failure of cows to 
calve is one of the chief problems in getting a satisfactory calf crop. 

—Virginia Agricultural Newsletter 
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Fertilizing Corn for Bigger Profits 





N RECENT YEARS, much 

emphasis has been placed on 
corn fertilization— returns are 
often higher and come faster than 
from fertilizing other crops in the 
rotation. I’ll discuss the general 
principles of corn fertilization for 
specific recommendations, test 
your soils and consult your local 
advisers who know your soils best. 

You can’t separate economics 
from fertilization since the objec- 
tive is to make a profit. The 
most profitable use of fertilizer 
occurs where the last pound add- 
ed increases the yield enough to 
pay its cost. Profit per acre is the 
highest at this rate and the aver- 
age cost of producing a bushel 
of corn is the lowest. 


Nitrogen on Corn 


Lack of nitrogen limits corn 
yields more often than lack of 
any other nutrient. Needs vary 
widely with soil types, erosion, 
drainage, past management in- 
cluding manure use, seasonal con- 
ditions, rate of planting, and 
ather factors. 


Efficient use of fertilizer can boost your 
M, profits by increasing yields and lowering 
unit costs... 


Condensed from The Furrow 


Lloyd Dumenil, Iowa State College 


One of our best guides to nit- 
rogen needs is past management 
and cropping history. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates ranges in 
rates and expected yield increases 
(a few will be more or less) un- 
der different management for 
Iowa conditions: 


If the land is manured, prof- 
itable rates will be 20 to 40 
pounds of nitrogen less than 
shown. Because of carryover, they 
also may be less on corn follow- 
ing nitrogen-fertilized corn. Prof- 
itable rates and yield increases 
probably will be higher to the 
east and south of Iowa for similar 
management, especially on sandy 
and forest soils. On low-yielding 
fields (25 to 40 bushels), rates 
may go up to 200 pounds of nit- 
rogen. 

Nitrogen application before 
planting, or sidedressing, will give 
similar increases on the average in 
most Corn Belt soils. However, 
sidedressing has given better re- 
sults on sandy soils and under 
irrigation. For most soils, there’s 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Tlinois 
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little difference between various 
sources of nitrogen fertilizer. Se- 
lect the source by cost per pound 
of actual nitrogen, including ap- 
plication cost. Many farmers also 
consider time and labor of ap- 
plication. 


Phosphate and Potash for Corn 


Application with a planter at- 
tachment—near the hill or along 
the row—of a mixed fertilizer 
containing phosphate and pot- 
ash, has been a profitable prac- 
tice in most of the Corn Belt. 
A starter fertilizer helps corn off 
to a fast start, often gives better 
stands, speeds cultivation, hastens 
maturity and increases yields an 
average of 6 to 10 bushels under 
Iowa conditions. Although yield 
increases vary widely, the use of 
a starter fertilizer is good crop 
insurance, 

Improper placement of too 
much hill or row fertilizer can 
damage or retard germination, 
particularly in dry springs. About 
100 to 125 pounds of a grade 
such as 5-20-20 is safe for hill- 
checked corn; if drilled, this rate 
can be increased by one-half or 
more. 

Broadcasting phosphate and 
potash, in addition to hill or row 
fertilizer, is often profitable on 
deficient soils. For corn, 30 to 
80 pounds of P2O® or K2O can 
be used, depending upon the de- 
ficiency. If manure is used, rates 
can be decreased by 20 to 40 
pounds. Broadcasting and plew- 
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ing under is often better than ap- 
plication after plowing, particu- 
larly with phosphate and in drier 
seasons and areas. Deeper appli- 
cation keeps fertilizer in contact 
with moist soil longer during the 
summer. 

Fertilizer Carryover 


Fertilizer carryover adds to 
profits and decreases risks in us- 
ing fertilizers. Yield increases in 
the second and third year appli- 
cation often pay the original fer- 
tilizer cost. Carryover is influ- 
enced by many factors and its 
value depends upon the crop 
sequence. 

Nitrogen carryover to the sec- 
ond year from application of 40 
or more pounds on corn has av- 
eraged about 25 per cent in Iowa 
silt loam and _heavier-textured 
soils. Following dry seasons, it 
may be 35 to 40 per cent. Phos- 
phate carryover from 30 to 80 
pounds of P2O® is 40 to 60 per 
cent in the second year and often 
lasts for 3 or 4 years after appli- 
cation. Potash carryover from 
corn or small grains when the 
residues aren’t removed averages 
about 50 to 60 per cent but is 
30 to 40 per cent when the straw 
or stover is removed. 

In states to the east and south 
of Iowa, carryover will be some- 
what less. 

Drouth Hazards 

Yield increases due to fertilizer 
have been quite variable in drouth 
years. Differences in subsoil sup- 
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ply of moisture, time of drouth, 
and method and time of fertilizer 
application will affect yield in- 
creases. 

If.the subsoil is full of mois- 
ture in the spring, fertilizers usu- 
ally have given good increases on 
lower-fertility soils when a drouth 
occurs. Deeper root growth helps 
the fertilized corn to obtain wa- 
ter from the lower subsoil. On 





Sizing up the job ahead for 
farmers in the next 20 years, 
U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture economists say there 
will probably be 210 million 
persons in the United States 
by 1975 and a third more 
agricultural products will be 
needed. They say about 45 
per cent more livestock pro- 
duction will be needed; cattle 
and calves may have to be 
increased by 50 per cent. 





soils of average to above-average 
fertility, fertilizer increases have 
been less than in normal years. 
In many fields, they have been 
at the break-even point or even 
less. On these better soils, fertil- 
izers probably have little effect 
on root development or subsoil 
moisture use. Yields may average 
out to the 60 to 80 bushel level 
because moisture becomes more 
limiting than fertility or because 
the fertilizers are located in the 
dry surface layers and, therefore, 
unavailable. 
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With limited subsoil moisture 
in the spring, followed by a 
drouth, fertilizers have little ef- 
fect and sometimes even decrease 
yields. Higher stand levels also 
decrease yields. If subsoil mois- 
ture supplies are low at planting 
time, stands and fertilizer rates 
may be decreased. Remember, 
however, that this “hedging” may 
cause a considerable loss in yield 
if summer rainfall is evenly dis- 
tributed and above normal. 


The time of the summer drouth 


also affects fertilizer increases. 
Hastening of maturity by fertil- 
izer may shift the critical tassel- 
ling and silking stage of the corn 
several days. This stage then may 
occur at a less or more favorable 
time depending whether the 
drouth occurs in July before or 
in August after this stage of 
growth. 


Time and method of fertilizer 


application may affect increases 
in drouths. As the surface soil 
dries, the nutrients may be in 
dry soil and unavailable to roots. 
This most often occurs to shallow- 
placed hill or row fertilizers, 
disked in phosphate or potash, 
and late side-dressed nitrogen. 


Small increases may be ex- 
pected in the occasional years of 
drouth. If these years influence 
your fertilizer use all out of pro- 
portion to their occurrence, you 
will be limiting your fertilizer 
profits. 
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Other Management Practices 


Particular attention to other 
soil and crop management prac- 
tices is necessary to get high fer- 
tilizer efficiency, particularly 
when you aim for highest yields. 
Many cases of low or no fertilizer 
profits are due to some such con- 
trollable management practice. 

One of the most important 
causes of low fertilizer profits is 
the failure to add the proper bal- 
ance of nutrients. Omitting any 
needed nutrients may result in 
little increase from others. Add- 
ing nutrients not needed or at 
higher rates than needed increases 
costs and decreases profits. Test 
your soil to get the proper bal- 
ance. 

Low stands often limit fertilizer 
increases; overplanting the fer- 
tility level or moisture level can 
also cause trouble. A final stand 
of 12,000 to 16,000 stalks per 
acre is needed for 90 to 100-plus 
bushels. 

Control of corn rootworm, corn 
borer, and other insects where 


Management 


|. Ist-year corn after | or 
years of legumes 


2. Corn following a legume catch 


crop 
3. Corn following soybeans . 
2nd-year corn 


> 


5. Corn 3 or more years from a 


legume 
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needed will give higher fertilizer 
returns. Rapidly growing fertil- 
ized corn often gets a higher in- 
festation of corn borers which 
can nullify potential fertilizer in- 
creases. 

Erosion control may reduce 
loss of fertilizer nutrients the first 
year and also increase carryover 
benefits. The water conservation 
associated with erosion control 
may add to the subsoil supply of 
moisture and add to fertilizer in- 
creases, particularly in the drier 
parts of the Corn Belt. 

Liming is a basic soil manage- 
ment practice. Its use where 
needed will not only increase the 
yield of all crops but may increase 
the effectiveness of fertilization, 
too. 

Good crop management in- 
cludes use of adapted varieties, 
which will yield well under high 
fertility and stand levels, proper 
tillage, weed control by timely 
cultivation or chemical control, 
and avoiding root pruning during 
cultivation. 


more 


Nitrogen Corn Yield 
per Increases 
Acre per acre 
20-40 5-15 
bus 20-60 6-20 
40-80 10-30 
40-100 10-45 
a 60-120 15-55 














O THE livestock man the 

term roughage is so common- 
place that any special attention 
to it by way of description may 
appear unnecessary. But when 
we begin to formulate an ac- 
ceptable definition of roughage, 
especially if that description is to 
have nutritional significance, we 
soon find ourselves in difficulties. 
Indeed, nutritionists are realizing 
more and more that we know 
less about roughage than about 
most other types of feeds. 


The reason is that whereas we 
try to describe feeds in terms of 
their useful nutrient content— 
useful, that is to the animal that 
is to consume the feed—rough- 
age appears not to fall into any 
such scheme. The “nutrient” 
present in largest amount is cel- 
lulose. Wood pulp and cotton are 
essentially cellulose. Farm ani- 
mals, unaided, cannot make any 
use of cellulose, but it is never- 
theless the key to the feeding 
value of roughage. 


Roughages as 


Livestock Feed 


Cellulose provides the largest amount of nutrient 
in roughage, and is the key to its feeding value. 


Condensed from The Country Guide 
E. W. Crampton, Macdonald College 


The story goes something like 
this: Under breakdown by micro- 
organisms in the rumen, cellu- 
lose yields a mixture of acids. 
This is analogous to what hap- 
pens to sugar in the production 
of vinegar, excepting that the 
kind of micro-organism is differ- 
ent. The cellulose in the case of 
roughage, or the sugar in the case 
of vinegar, is used by the bacteria 
as their source of energy, and in 
the course of the process acetic 
acid is produced. The acetic acid 
(as well as butyric and propionic) 
can be used by animals as a 
source of energy. This is ab- 
sorbed directly from the rumen. 


Many conditions and factors in- 
fluence the extent to which, and 
the rate at which cellulose will 
yield these usable acids. Some 
of these conditions relate to the 
food needs of the microflora 
rather than to those of the cow. 
Thus, a nutritionally adequate 
definition of roughage—one that 
depicts feeding value or permits 


Reprinted by permission from The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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comparisons of feeding values— 
may require consideration of its 
botanical physical and chemical 
characteristics as much in the re- 


lation to the needs of bacteria as’ 


to those of the host animal. 

Space does not permit any ade- 
quate discussion of the many fac- 
tors which enter into the picture, 
but a brief summary of one or 
two of the major ones affecting 
the use of roughage by farm ani- 
mals may be helpful. 


At the outset it is probably 
worth stating that the practical 
difference between the feeding 
value of different roughage 
samples is likely to be relative 
yield of energy to the animal. 
Most roughages contain enough 
nutrients (vitamins, amino acids, 
and minerals) to match the 
amount of usable energy (calo- 
ries) which that particular forage 
will actually provide to the ani- 
mal, though sometimes extra 
phosphorus is needed. However, 
when forage is supplemented with 
grain, the combination may be 
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short of vitamins, minerals and/or 
protein. But that is a different 
problem. The final feeding value 
of forage in practice is, in the 
long run, directly related to its 
useful energy yield. 

The factor chiefly responsible 
for limiting the proportion of the 
cellulose which will be “convert- 
ed” by the rumen bacteria to 
some usable source of energy, as 
acetic acid, is the extent to which 
the forage has become lignified. 
Lignin acts as a protective cover- 
ing for the cellulose skeleton of 
the plant. It is progressively laid 
down with advancing maturity of 
the plant. Wood owes its “per- 
manence” to lignification of its 
cellulose framework, since bac- 
teria do not readily attack ligni- 
fied fiber. Here we see the rea- 
son that feeding value of forage 
decreases with its advancing ma- 
turity. 

In addition, the major factor 
in slowing the rate at which the 
consumed forage is “digested” is 
also lignification. This is a re- 


Relation between kind of forage and its digestibility, its phosphorus content, 
and its voluntary consumption. 
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flection of the greater difficulty 
of attack by the rumen bacteria 
on lignified cellulose. 


We might summarize all this 
as follows: 


1. Forage is primarily useful 
to an animal in direct proportion 
to its yield of useful energy. That 
is, useful energy yield is the most 
usual factor limiting the nutritive 
value of forage, and forage which 
is eaten in large enough amounts 
daily to meet energy needs of an 
herbivorous animal is a complete 
diet. Most of the energy comes 
from acetic acid formed by bac- 
terial breakdown of cellulose 
(crude fiber). 


2. Lignification of its cellulose 
is the major factor limiting the 
yield of useful energy of forage, 
and hence determines the mini- 
mum daily forage intake neces- 
sary to meet the specific caloric 
requirement of an animal. De- 
gree of lignification is a function 
of plant maturity, but is also a 
characteristic of kind of plant. 

3. Lignification of forage by 
hampering the bacterial attack on 
the cellulose, also depresses the 
rate of its digestion, and the rate 
at which ingested feed moves out 
of the rumen and along the di- 
gestive tract. Deficiency of nutri- 
ents needed by the micro-organ- 
isms, such as phosphorus, is 
sometimes also a cause of slow 
digestion of fibrous feeds (i.e for- 
age). Frequency of recurring 
hunger, and hence the daily for- 


age intake is much influenced by 
rate of digestion. 


From these facts we realize that 
the quantity of forage voluntarily 
eaten is an index of its over-all 
relative feeding value. What is 


not so often appreciated is that 
the reduced intake of poor forage 
rather than its degree of digesti- 
bility is the major factor in the 
economics of forage feeding. A 
few results from one of our recent 
feeding experiments will illustrate 
the situation. Five different for- 
ages as hay were fed in rotation 
to five different sheep in such 
a way that all the sheep eventu- 
ally were fed for 60 days on each 
forage. The roughages were 
straw, timothy, brome grass, red 
clover, and birdsfoot trefoil; and 
feeding was ad libitum. The fig- 
ures in the preceding table tell 
what happened. 


Forages that are inherently of 
low lignin content, or which are 
fed before extensive lignification 
has occurred are potentially of 
high feeding value and will be 
eaten in large enough amounts 
to meet maintenance needs plus 
moderate production. The table 
suggests that one will not be far 
wrong if he rates forages in over- 
all feeding value according to the 
relative amounts in which thev 
will be voluntarily eaten by stock. 
Forage which is indifferently eat- 
en is poor feed, regardless of any 
other characteristic. 
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Time On Your Hands? Build 
yourself a self-unloading PTO 
driven forage box for your wa- 
gon. Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West 
Bend, Wis., has a “do-it-yourself” 
Meta! Parts Kit and plans avail- 
able, from which you can build 
an all-purpose forage box with 
side delivery chute that unloads 
automatically into forage blowers 
or bunks. This can keep the hired 
man busy on those bad weathe: 


days. 


The Dealer Will Stand Behind 
This Manure Spreader with his 
Sunday suit on if you like, and 
nary a straw will touch him. 
Allis-Chalmers is now offering a 
Front End manure spreader with 
enclosed delivery and PTO op- 
erated box. They say it gives full 
shredding action and has con- 
trolled high or low spreading rate, 
with a constant 12 foot width. 


Below: COMBINATION COMBINE. 


An English manufactured combine not 
only cuts and threshes the grain, but 
provides a bagging platform, sacks 
the chaff and bales the straw. In 
this country, we are prone to consider 
agriculture unmecha- 


“eld country” 
nized. 


* @ * 


BY AL HALLER 


Throw Away Your Silage Fork 

. and write the Clay Equip- 
ment Corp., Cedar Falls, Lowa. 
Their completely mechanized sil- 
age feeding system moves silage 
into the end of a feed bunk where 
a power driven auger picks it up 
and distributes it out along the 
bunk. The word is that the two 
machines can fill 50 feet of bunk 
in less than 15 minutes. Uni- 
versal joints allow 90 degree turns 
enabling it to follow bunks built 
around buildings, etc. Sounds 
like it’s easy on the back and a 
good substitute for that high 
priced “hard-to-find” hired man. 


Labor Cost Too High? Do it 
yourself then— a “Do-it-your- 
self’ Kit from Tatge Chemical 
Co., Box 190, Herington, Kansas, 
will make up into a round bottom 
feed bunk over 14 feet long. 
Available metal parts make it 
extra easy to build. The com- 
pleted bunk is 40” across, 13” 
deep and can easily be disas- 
sembled. Do it yourself and with 
your own lumber — it says here. 
Simply lay 14 two by fours in the 
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semi-circular leg frames _ fur- 
nished, slip in the end plates and 
tighten 8 clamps. Four 4 x 4’s 
are bolted to these leg framers 
and you’re in business. Sounds 
as easy to work as an old model T. 


Weigh Milk Without Lifting: 
Technical Industries, 2717 S. W. 
2nd Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Flo- 
rida, connects the top tube of 
its new milk weigher to the milk- 
ing machine hose and the lower 
tube to the milk line spigot and 
weighs the milk as it goes through. 
They say an accurate milk samp- 
ler can be had for use with this 
unit. Farmers with pipeline milk- 
ers take notice! 


Snap The Corn—Not Your 


Hands and Fingers. New Idea 
Farm Equipment Co., Coldwater, 
Ohio, “hands” you a new idea 
in safety and operation in their 
new two-row corn snapper with 
controls for adjusting snapping 
rolls for weather and stalk varia- 
tions without leaving the tractor. 
This can cut down the terrible 
harvest of fingers, hands and arms 
collected annually by pickers and 
snappers. 


Unreel Your Drainage Tile off 
a roll. A flat plastic ribbon with 
slitted edges forms a horseshoe 
arch as it is unreeled into the 
ground from an attachment be- 
hind a mole ditcher. It looks like 
a cheaper and better drainage 
method than the real tile now 
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used down on the farm. T. W. 
Edminster, U.S.D.A. scientist 
thinks it will do the job anywhere 
clay or cement tile is used to do 
the regular job of sub-surface 
drainage. Bakelite Co., Celanese 
Corp. of America, the DuPont 
Co., and other major plastic pro- 
ducers are interested. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. is one of a number 
of manufacturers working on the 
development of the ribbon laying 
machine. “Best new idea we’ve 
seen in drainage for a long time,” 
says Edminster. 


Don’t Crank: A new electric 


portable starter will do the job 
for you and cuts down on bruised 
knuckles and strong language, 
and it dismounts in a few seconds 
for emergency use on other ma- 
chines, say its manufacturers. 
Power supply comes from 6 Volt 
storage battery or cable from 
battery on tractor. Start-O-Matic 
Mfg. Co., 1258 8th St. N., Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


A Butterfly with its wings fold- 
ed would describe the appearance 
of John Deere’s new 48 foot spike 
tooth harrow. One man handling 
it alone can work as much as 
280 acres moving easily from field 
to field through normal sized 
gates, they say. 


Two In One Hay Tool: Use 
your present side mounted mow- 
er with the new Model 3010 
Meyer Hay Conditioner behind 
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it. Meyer Mfg. Co., Morton, IIl., 
says its conditioner comes com- 
plete with own gasoline engine as 
power source, and it cuts drying 
time 30 to 50%. We saw a re- 
cent University of Wisconsin bul- 
letin with favorable reports on 
hay conditioning, stem cracking 
equipment. 


Building Block Bales now come 
out of New Holland’s “Hayliner 
68” family-sized baler. “Bales 
come out in equal size and den- 
sity with corners sturdy for bet- 
ter handling, storing and curing,” 
New Holland reports. Straight 
through the baler, it says, no 
sharp corners to turn and hay is 
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measured by the feeding tine as 
it goes into each bale slice. 


No Bicycle Built for Two, but 
the new 2-seater transplanter 
built by Parnell Mfg. Co. is not 
only a two seater, but affords new 
ease in transplanting with un- 
usual accuracy, they claim. 


Tank Type: A new wheel 
weight is a tank that can be 
filled with water, oil or wet sand 
(we would add highway sand that 
doesn’t freeze) to make a highly 
flexible weight system. Offered by 
Carson Bros. Inc., 2165 N. Sher- 
man Drive, Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
It features a universal adapter 
plate. 








Dwarf Apple Trees Not Practical Commercially 


Semi-dwarf apples may be all right for backyard plantings, but 
think twice before you try them on a commercial basis. They 
haven’t proved practical for commercial production, according to 
studies made at the Austin branch of the Colorado A. & M. experi- 
ment station. 

In one of the nation’s first tests of semi-dwarf trees, several 
strains of apples, on Malling root stock, were planted at Austin. 
At first, the small trees looked promising. But in recent years many 
have died, apparently due to a lack of winter hardiness, low tol- 
erance for western alkaline soils and poor adaptability to high soil 
temperatures. 

This doesn’t mean the dwarf or semi-dwarf trees are imprac- 
tical for backyard plantings where size is objectionable, according to 
Ferris Green, superintendent of the Austin station. But he does 
term them a “definite gamble for commercial production.” 

Fruit growers have been interested in the smaller trees because 
labor of pruning, spraying and picking would be decreased. 


—Colorado A. & M. College 








Drainage Pump Reclaims Idle Acres 





OBERT LANIGAN, a corn 

and hog producer in north- 
eastern Iowa, has been reclaim- 
ing idle acreage by means of a 
new pumped drainage system. 
His experiences go a long way to- 
ward proving that pumping is 
one good answer to the problem 
of draining flat agricultural land 
and placing it back into produc- 
tion of cash crops. By doing al- 
most all of the installation work 
himself, he has also shown that it 
need not be expensive. 


Increased crop yields the first 
year also proved that drainage 
pays big dividends immediately. 
The first year (1955) Bob har- 
vested 90 to 100 bushels per acre 
on land where -he ordinarily 
would not have attempted to 
grow corn. This year a good 
corn crop grew right up to the 
pumping installation which is lo- 
cated in the lowest and wettest 
part of the farm. About 40 acres 
have been tiled to drain into the 
pumping installation. Another 
25 acres will be added soon. In- 


Corn grew this year where willows and 


weeds grew two years ago... 


Condensed from Electricity On The Farm 
Ted L. Willrich, Iowa State College 


creased crop returns during the 
next three or four years should 
more than pay the entire bill. 


Lanigan’s drainage unit con- 
sists of a pump in a 10-foot di- 
ameter round cistern that is 9- 
feet deep. The cistern walls are 
made from concrete silo staves. 
The six-inch impeller pump is 
belt-driven by a 2 hp. electric 
motor. Total cost of the used 
motor, motor bracket, magnetic 
starter, fuse box switch, and in- 
stallation wiring was about $200. 
The pump unit together with 15 
feet of 8-inch discharge pipe, a 
flood gate, float switch, and 
pump mounting came to another 
$250. These items coupled with 
the $150 he invested in excavat- 
ing and building the cistern 
brought his total investment to 
only $600. 

The electric motor operates au- 
tomatically. A float switch starts 
and stops the motor at preset 
water levels in the cistern. The 
drainage water is lifted about 714 
feet and emptied into a shallow 


Reprinted by permission frrom Electricity On The Farm, New York City, N. Y 
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surface drainage ditch. This 
ditch carries the pumped drain- 
age water and surface runoff to 
a nearby river. 

The pumping installation was 
completed in April, 1955. It was 
used during the months of May, 
June, and July to keep the wa- 
ter table low enough for corn 
to be planted and grown without 
danger of damage from water. 
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When visiting the farm in June 
this past summer, I saw some of 
the best corn in the country 
where weeds and willows grew 
two years ago. Lanigan plans to 
drain more land as soon as the 
tile can be installed. With con- 
tinued drainage improvement, he 
stands a good chance of tripling 
his corn yield on the entire farm. 








Christmas Trees May Make Profit 


“So you want to go into the Christmas tree business?” asks 
North Carolina Forestry Specialist, Fred Whitfield. And it might 
not be a bad idea, considering the prices received from eager buyers 
during the holiday season. 


If one is interested in Christmas trees as a farm enterprise, he 
will want to look at the costs and returns so he may compare it 
with alternative operations. Say he purchased seedlings at $35 per 
thousand and planted them 4’ x 4. This, plus the cost of half the 
labor required, fertilizer, twine, harvesting, and marketing costs 
would run total costs per acre to close to $300. Most of the 2,700 
trees should be ready for sale after 10 years growth adds Whitfield. 


If they were delivered to a wholesaler at 10 cents a running 
foot for three foot sizes and 30 cents a foot for larger sizes, a grower 
could expect an income of $1,800 per acre for his crop. Keep in 
mind, says Whitfield, that this is the value after 10 years. But, he 
points out, this is far greater than other forest type crops and com- 
pares favorably on a per acre per year basis with corn, small grain, 
beef, hay and other alternative enterprises, assuming you discount 
revenue from Christmas trees at rates between three per cent and 
five per cent per year. 


It should be pointed out, says Whitfield, that peak labor re- 
quirements for Christmas trees do not conflict with some other farm 
crops. If you want to go in the business, he warns, take all these 
facts into consideration. —North Carolina Extension 











RUIT VENDING machines 

are making good as apple 
salesmen for the Rogers Orchards 
in New England. 

Last year, Harold Rogers and 
his son, Frank, took in $40,000 
from their 14 refrigerated “silent 
salesmen,” located in factories 
and office buildings in nearby 
New Britain, Hartford and South- 
ington, Conn. 

Nearly all sales were at ten 
cents for each item of fruit, which 
meant that the machines had 
sold more than 400,000 individual 
home-grown apples and pears, 
plus oranges, tangerines and tan- 
geloes from Florida. 

The Rogers Orchards, man- 
aged by Frank, while Howard 
supervises the vending, occupies 
what is believed to be the site of 
the first commercial orchard in 
the U.S. And a member of the 
family has been at the helm 
“since before 1767.” Frank rep- 
resents the seventh generation in 
fruit-growing. 

Harold Rogers first was bitten 
by the vending machine bug when 
he saw one demonstrated at a 


$40,000 In Dimes 


Fruit vending machines sold more than 400,000 
apples, pears and other fruits for the Rogers 
rchards last year. . . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Dana Dalrymple 


meeting in 1952. 

“Maybe that thing will help 
us sell our best fruit,” he mused. 
For he, along with many other 
growers, had often run _ into 
trouble moving his higher-priced, 
top quality fruit while the low 
grade crop sold out swiftly. 


With nearly 225 acres of fruit 
and a 40,000-bushel refrigerated 
storage, he felt that he could 
easily keep the machines stocked. 

His only doubts were whether 
the machines would stay in work- 
ing order and whether his New 
England customers would pay 
ten cents for an apple. He fig- 
ured he would have to charge 
that much to make a profit. 


He decided to gamble, bought 
seven machines at nearly $1,000 
each and placed them in nearby 
factories. At the same time he 
hired John Timbrell, a former 
fruit farm manager, to keep the 
machines filled and running. 

To take a firsthand look at 
fruit vending, I met John one 


cold, gray morning at 7 a.m. out- 
side the big Pratt & Whitney Tool 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Company plant in Hartford. 


We unloaded boxes of Golden 
and Red Delicious apples, D’An- 
jou pears and tomato juice cans 
from his truck and wheeled them 
inside for two vending machines. 

Each machine had room for 
208 items. It took John about 
ten minutes to refill empty trays 
and dump the coins from the 
previous day’s business into a 
separate bag. 

Our next stop was at one of 
the State office buildings in Hart- 
ford, and from there we went 
to a local wholesale market to 
load the truck with Florida 
oranges, tangerines and tangeloes. 

We hit the huge Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft plant about mid- 
morning, where John had placed 
six machines. He said that each 
was grossing more than $75 a 
week. 

Since the bulk of sales in this 
factory occurred at lunchtime, 
John refilled both before and 
after noon. 

Then John hurried me off to 
reload more machines in Plains- 
ville and two more in a plant 
in Southington. By the time we 
reached our starting place, it was 
6 p.m. 

With 14 machines to service, 
it meant a tight schedule—a long 
day. If mechanical problems arise 

a jammed coin unit or a re- 
frigerator on the blink—John eats 
a late supper. 

Because the locations of the 
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present machines fit into a com- 
pact 60-mile route, Harold and 
John haven’t tried to place ma- 
chines in schools and colleges in 
the area. They feel, though, that 
these would be profitable loca- 
tions. 


After four years’ experience 
with vending machines, Rogers 
feels that they can be made into 
an important outlet for many 
growers living close to large pop- 
ulation centers. 


But he warns that certain costs, 
such as the 10% rental fee to 
the location owner, truck oper- 
ating cost, insurance and depre- 
ciation, may be overlooked by a 
beginner. 

He warns also that you must 
go into the business in a fairly 
big way-—with at least ten ma- 
chines —to expect a profitable 
operation. 

This in turn means that you'll 
need to assign one man full time 
to the vending machines. 

Selecting a good man for the 
vending route is all-important, 
too. He has to be a jack-of-all- 
trades—-a buyer, truck driver, 
enough of a mechanic to keep his 
machines in order, and a sales- 
man. 


So, as in any business venture, 
there’s more to fruit vending than 
meets the eye. But trying out 
new ideas has kept Rogers Orch- 
ards on top in the fruit business 
for nearly 200 years. 











What Is Happening To Young Farmers? 





OW are the young farmers 

who started farming in the 
last 10 years making out? Are 
they prospering or are they just 
holding their own? Have some 
of those in your neighborhood 
had to call it quits? 

Here’s what Pete McNall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin agricultural 
economist, found when he sur- 
veyed 780 World War II veter- 
ans six years after they bought 
farms. Twenty-five per cent of 
them had quit farming voluntar- 
ily and 2 per cent quit because 
of poor health or death. 

The men who dropped out of 
farming voluntarily were those 
who had bought slightly smaller 
than average farms and had the 
least invested. 


“I saw a lot of young farmers 
drop out of farming after their 
$90 per month G.I. training bene- 
fits stopped,” says Paul Wolske, 
county agent in Kewaunee coun- 
ty. “They just couldn’t make it 
without that extra boost in in- 
come.” 

Wolske adds, however, that 
there were plenty of young farm- 


Some young farmers discuss their problems. 


Condensed from 


Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 


Dan Kasen 


ers who were good managers who 
made out all right. 


Young Farmer's Assets Increasing 

Statistics show the average 
young farmer is increasing his 
total assets. For example, the av- 
erage farm of the group surveyed 
had total assets of almost $11,- 
000 and an average debt of $5,- 
800 in 1948. 

Six years later, the average 
farm had increased its total as- 
sets to $17,000 and the average 
debt was reduced to $4,600. Crop 
acreages increased from an av- 
erage 53 acres in 1948 to 75 
acres six years later. 

First of all they have increased 
their assets from almost nothing 
to a comfortable sum. 

“T bought my farm nine years 
ago,” says Norman Blaken, Jack- 
son county. “I was lucky enough 
to get the farm for about half 
the market price. In those years 
right after the war I was able 
to pay for it.” 

Norman was a renter before he 
bought his farm. He got the 
farm at a low price because the 
owner who was ready to retire 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis 
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had seen him operate. He was 
willing to sell at a low interest 
rate with no collateral. 

“It helped to get the farm 
when I did. I don’t think that 
I would be able to pay for it 
under present conditions,” says 
Norman. 

“T sold a lot of corn at a good 
price just after I bought. And 
milk was a paying proposition in 
relation to my expenses.” 

A young farmer who wouldn’t 
be afraid to start over again and 





Renovated pasture can eas- 
ily mean three times as much 
“milk per acre” from a dairy 
herd. Renovating means 
working the pasture up with 
field equipment, adding 
some fertilizer, and seeding 
the land with a good legume- 
grass mixture. 





buy his 230-acre farm now is 
Dick Smithwick, Kewaunee coun- 
ty. 

“There are a lot of mistakes 
that I made then that I wouldn't 
make now,” says Dick. “You run 
into a lot of problems you don’t 
think about when you start farm- 
ing.” 

One mistake Dick admits to 
is not concentrating on building 
up a good dairy herd right away. 

It took Dick a few years to 
realize that his main income was 
coming from his cows. And that 
if he was going to pav his bills 
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and make a good living he had to 
have cows that produced. 

When Smithwick started con- 
centrating on his herd he did a 
real job. He started with a herd 
that was producing only 250 
pounds of fat. Last year his herd 
hit the 400-pound mark and its 


going up higher this year. 
Try New Methods of Farming 


Dick maintains there is one 
way to stay ahead in the farming 
game. If a new farming prac- 
tice looks pretty good, he figures 
you’d better try it. 

Another Door county farmer, 
Wilferd Vandertie, argues that it 
would be a lot different to start 
farming now than it was back 
even 6 years ago. 

“A few years ago you could 
make a mistake and it could be 
smoothed out. Now if you make 
one you are in real trouble.” 

One of the answers to young 
Wilferd’s ability to make farming 
pay is his knack as a cow man. 
His herd hasn’t been under 400 
pounds for the last nine years. 
Last year his herd average was 
428 pounds. 

Another answer is that Wilferd 
has the labor angle solved to his 
satisfaction. 

“Some farmers say you can get 
machinery poor. But I’ve found 
my machinery has really paid off 
for me. I’ve got a full line of 
machinery and that means that I 
can farm mv 157 acres without 
extra help.” 
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By Norm Krousz 


Third of a series on farm law by Norm Krauz of the University of 


Illinois Extension Service. 
ditions in mind. 


Articles are prepared with Illinois con- 
Laws in your state may differ. 


Farm Partnership Agreements 


OCIAL SECURITY has in- 
duced a large number of farm 
landlords into partnership agree- 


ments in order to qualify for se- 
curity. From the number of in- 
quiries we have received at the 
University it is safe to assume 
that many more farmers are 
thinking about using a partner- 
ship. 


Each partnership agreement 
will be different and to avoid 
legal difficulties it is best that 
an attorney draft it. However, 
it will be helpful if some of the 
standard items in an agreement 
are discussed and decided before 
going to the attorney’s office. 


Following are most of the usual 
points to be covered in a farm 
partnership agreement: 


1. Date and place of making 
the agreement. 


2. Name of partnership, place 
of business and the length of time 
the partnership is to operate. 


3. Statement of purpose of the 
partnership; for example, to car- 


ry on the business of grain and 
livestock farming. 


4. Complete and detailed state- 
ments on both beginning and 
future capital contributions to 
the partnership. It is important 
to designate which assets become 
partnership property and which 
ones are in the nature of a loan 
to the partnership with title re- 
maining in the individual part- 
ners. 


5. Kinds of records to be kept 
and who is responsible for them. 


6. Withdrawals from the part- 
nership bank account by partners 
for personal use. 


7. Possible limitation on with- 
drawals for partnership use, with- 
out the consent of all partners. 


8. Name of bank to hold part- 


nership account. 


9. How profits and losses are 
to be divided—it need not be 
50-50. 


10. Who is to manage the farm 
and what decisions require ma- 
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jority or unanimous consent of partner: a buy and sell agree- 
the partners. ment with life insurance may be 


11. Amount of time that each visable. 
partner will devote to the part- 


i 15. List of powers and limita- 
nership. 


tions on partners; for example, 
12. Any salaries to be paid by not to use partnership assets as 
the partnership. security. 


13. Manner of dissolving the 
partnership; at least six months 
notice is recommended when 
there are two partners. 


16. Kind and amount of per- 
sonal property liability insurance 
to be carried. 


14. Continuance or dissolution 17. Possible arbitration agree- 
of partnership at the death of a ment. 
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Great Keeper of endless time, we thank Thee for 28 days 
even in this short month. 

Maybe we can plow some more, next month. 

Help us to make each hour a pure-gold carat of work, play, 
or strength renewed. 

We would be done with fighting —if those big bullies 
will quit picking on our little friends, Thy children too. 
If not, we can’t pass by on the other side, but will have 
compassion, will bind up wounds, will take good care, 
just as the Master told that lawyer. 

We thank Thee, our Father, for farm boys who, born in 
log cabin or in manor house, can lead the world up hill. 
Its ice must melt again, its wind grow warm under the 
sunshine of Thy smile. Make yeaning easy, oh God, and 
may the increase be an offering on our little altar of earth 
very acceptable to Thee. 

AMEN 














HAT tractor with its handy 

horsepower on wheels holds 
more peril for farm folks than 
the original horse power. Not 
only is the tractor the cause of 
more serious accidents on farms 
than anything else, but the re- 
quired use of inflammable liquids 
for tractors causes many of the 
serious fires that occur on farms 
each year. 

In every community, you read 
reports like these: 

A fuel shed was destroyed by 
fire from a spark caused by a 
cap being put back on a fuel 
barrel. 

A fire started around a tractor 
carburetor damaging the trac- 
tor, a combine and part of a 
field of wheat. 

Two persons were burned and 
a tractor damaged when gasoline 
ignited during refueling. 

A farmer spilled gasoline on 
a hot tractor engine, and his small 
son was burned. 

A tractor backfired while be- 
ing started in a garage; the trac- 


Tractor Fuels Are Dangerous 


Many disastrous farm fires are caused 
by the careless handling of gasoline, 
kerosene, LP gas. 
can explode... 


Even the battery 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Fred Trump 


tor, a car and the garage were 
destroyed. 

Gasoline overflowed from a 
tractor tank and the tractor was 
destroyed. 

A granary burned when a 
farmer tried to start a tractor in 
the building. 

Gasoline Is Worst 

Gasoline is the biggest fuel haz- 
ard. That’s because so much of it 
is used, and because it forms 
highly-explosive vapors even 
down to 45 degrees below zero. 
Gasoline is liquid dynamite. One 
gallon of it vaporized and mixed 
with air has the force of 87 
pounds of dynamite, states H. F. 
McColly, farm machinery spe- 
cialist. 

At 110 degrees and above, kero- 
sene also forms explosive vapors. 
Even crankcase drainings will 
catch fire easily and _ produce 
enough heat to form explosive 
oil vapors. Or old oil may have 
a little gasoline in it. Benzine 
and naptha are other flammable 
liquids used around the farm and 


Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Michigan 
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home. Even flammable insect 
sprays used near an open flame 
are dangerous. 


LP gas is heavier than air and 
has no odor. A leak in an LP 
tank can go undetected until a 
spark causes the gas to explode. 
Never have an open flame or 
ignite sparks in an area where 
flammable liquid vapors are likely 
to be present. 


The causes of tractor fires are 
many. Did you ever see a tractor 
being refueled with the engine 
running? Or with the engine hot? 





Purdue University dairy- 
men report that one loafer 
in a dairy herd may cost the 
owner more than two of her 
stable- mates can return 
above their feed cost. The 
lowest producing one-third of 
a herd tested in a DHIA cost 
their owner more_than the 
net income of the other two- 


thirds of the herd. 





It’s very easy to spill gasoline 
onto a hot engine or manifold. 
The vapors even more easily con- 
tact these danger spots. Smoking 
while refueling is also an invita- 
tion to disaster. Even putting a 
jacket or a combustible crop in 
contact with a hot engine can 
cause a disastrous fire. Fuel will 
contribute mightily to a tractor 
fire even when not caused by 
the fuel. 
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Did you ever over-fill the fuel 
tank? That’s dangerous, too. 
Avoid spilling ANY flammable 
liquids. Beware of leaks in the 
fuel tank, fuel line, sediment 
bowl or carburetor. Repair them. 
Turn off the shut-off valve when 
the tractor is not operating. Did 
you ever see a gas cap loose or 
missing? Or a rag used in place 
of a gas cap? A rag so used makes 
an excellent wick for a colossal 
“gasoline lantern.” 

A backfiring engine or sparks 
from the exhaust pipe can ignite 
fuel, hay or trash. Have engines 
properly carbureted to avoid 
after-fire, and keep mufflers and 
exhaust pipes in good repair. 

Don’t warm the tractor oil pan 
with a blow torch, or burn out 
a flooded engine by removing 
spark plugs and holding a lighted 
match to it. 

Welding on or near the tractor 
is perilous, as fuel, grease or 
trash can easily be ignited. Nev- 
er try to weld or cut an “empty” 
fuel tank, for it may not be quite 
empty. Use a chisel or take it 
to a welding specialist. 

A tractor upset is a deadly mis- 
fortune if someone is pinned un- 
derneath. But an upset may also 
cause the running engine to ig- 
nite spilled fuel, crops or trash. 
Fatigue, haste and discomfort 
also contribute to tractor fires. 

Dust and trash in the engine 
itself, as well as spilled fuel, can 
be ignited when the engine is 
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started, even if the engine is cold. 
Mounted-type harvesters, especi- 
ally, usually have trash on them 
that could easily be ignited by 
exhaust sparks or by someone 
smoking. 

Defective wiring in the tractor, 
or testing the battery by shorting 





On October 10, 1956, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture farm 
labor report, 10,428,000 per- 
sons were working on farms 
in the United States during 
the month of September. This 
was a drop of four per cent 


from the same period in 
1955. 





it can cause sparks to ignite fuel 
or trash. Or the hydrogen gas 
in the battery will cause a dis- 
astrous explosion if ignited. That 
means don’t smoke around the 
battery either. 

Don’t handle flammable _liq- 
uids in open containers, but rath- 
er use safety cans. Use an ap- 
proved flashlight or electric light 
if handling fuels after dark. Use 
special cans for cleaning small 
parts. Use self-closing metal con- 
tainers for oily rags. 
Underground Is Best 

The safest way to store fuel is 
underground. Underground and 
elevated tanks in Michigan must 
comply with Michigan law, in- 
cluding self-closing valves and a 
lock, says Dick Pfister, farm safe- 


TRACTOR FUELS 4) 


ty specialist. Fuel tanks MUST 
be at least 40 feet from any build- 
ing, property line or pile of com- 
bustible material. It’s also a good 
idea to have the machinery shed 
housing the tractor at least that 
far from other farm buildings. 
The law forbids storage of any 
amount of fuel in any building, 
except a building used only for 
fuel storage. Cross - ventilation 
and proper vents must be ade- 
quate. No open flame or unap- 
proved heating or electric appli- 
ance may be used in such a build- 
ing. Small containers of gaso- 
line, naptha or benzine MUST 
be painted bright red and labeled. 
It may take more than all 
these precautions to prevent a 
serious fire caused by a tractor or 
fuel. Keep a carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguisher at the point of refuel- 





A man usually can do more 
than he thinks he can, but 
he usually does less than he 
thinks he does. 





ing. Keep a carbon tetrachloride 
extinguisher on the tractor as 
well. Be sure the extinguishers 
are large enough; one-quart sizes 
have not been adequate. Back 
this up with a pump-type water 
fire extinguisher for general use 
around the farmstead and in the 
field. Then if a fire does break 
out, keep your head. Prompt ac- 
tion may easily put the fire out 
hefore it gets out of control. 








FARM BOOK REVIEWS 


Applied Animal Nutrition 

By E. W. Crampton. Published 

by W. H. Freeman & Company, 

San Francisco. $6.50 

The author believes that ani- 
mal nutritionists doing basic re- 
search too often stop short of 
practical application, and has 
written his book to bridge this 
gap. A text for college students, 
quite technical and _ detailed. 
Chapters cover the proximate 
analysis of feeds, schemes of de- 
scribing energy values and protein 
values of feeds, digestible nutri- 
ents. Separate sections deal with 
the Nutritional Requirements of 
Animals, Nutritional Character- 
istics of Some Common Feeds 
and Ration Formulation. 


Handbook for Vegetable Growers 


By James E. Knott, Professor of 
Vegetable Crops at University of 
California at Davis. Published by 
John Wiley, New York City. $3.95 
In form and contents, here is 
a practical and technical hand- 
book for vegetable growers. Large 
pocket size, wire spiral bound 
with a flexible cover, this book 
is intended for use in the field. 
It brings together in as concise 
a form as possible, much of the 
widely scattered information re- 
lating to vegetable production. 
Includes many, many important 
tables of information plus such 
subjects as plant spacing, irrigat- 
ing, fertilizing, weed control, 
equipment and harvesting 


The Ford 1957 Farm Almanac 
By John Strohm. Published by 
Simon and Schuster, New York 
City. $1.00 
Another yearly edition of the 

popular and colorful Almanac. 

Written by famed agricultural 

writer, John Strohm, the book is 

interesting from page 1 on. More 
than earlier issues, it seems to us, 
the new number is aimed at gar- 
dening, country living and family 
life than general farming. Espe- 
cially interesting are Mr. Strohm’s 
sections on High Goal Farming. 

Actual facts and figures you can 

use on your own farm are given 

for popular crops and livestock. 


Managing the Tenant-Operated 
Farm 


By James J. Wallace and Ray- 
mond R. Beneke, lowa State Col- 
lege Press, Ames, lowa. $4.50 


In this comprehensive book, 
the authors have provided a great 
deal of valuable information to 
minimize the problems that go 
with tenant-operated farms. They 
cover everything from finding, 
evaluating and buying a farm to 
selecting a tenant and planning 
a lease. 

The first complete book we 
have seen on this subject. It 
should be helpful to Farmer’s 
Digest readers who own and 
lease farms. In fact, it also con- 
siders and treats operating a farm 
with hired labor and with a pro- 
fessional farm management serv- 
ice. 
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Supplements and Swine Profits 


Proper supplements plus good 
management and breeding prac- 
tices can multiply profits from 
grain fed to a thrifty herd... 


Condensed from Feeding Forum 


¢¢yF HOGS can be fed any- 

thing at hand . . . grain, 
garbage, slop . . . and still reach 
market as profitable ‘mortgage- 
lifters, why pay out hard cash 
for commercial supplement with 
prices the way they are?” 
Throughout the heavy corn pro- 
ducing and hog growing areas 
this question may be asked many 
times this winter. 

Production of pork at the least 
cost has been man’s goal—since 
the first swine were found in a 
wild state and domesticated. 

The second World War, with 
its demands for greatly increased 
production of meat and other 
farm commodities, spurred many 
hog raisers to look for faster, more 
economical ways of getting pork 
to market. Great strides have 
been made. Farrowing-to-market 
time for two hundred pound bar- 
rows and gilts is now reduced to 
five months. Much less feed is 
required. 

Better breeding and manage- 
ment programs have played their 
part, but profit and production 





gains are more the result of im- 
proved knowledge of nutrition. 

One of the least understood 
problems in nutrition for many 
years was the makeup and role of 
protein. Corn and milo contain 
a protein entirely different from 
that found in meat meal, soybean 
oil meal, or a large number of 
other sources. The reason for 
these differences can be attributed 
to amino acids, often called “the 
building blocks of protein.” There 
are 23 different kinds of amino 
acids, ten of which are consid- 
ered essential to growth in pigs. 

Of the ten amino acids needed 
badly, corn and most cereal grains 
are quite low in three: methio- 
nine, lysine, and tryptophan. Sup- 
plementing fish, soybean or pea- 
nut meal can make up this de- 
ficiency, and double gains. Meat 
and bone scraps have also played 
an important role in supplemen- 
tation, although they are defi- 
cient in tryptophan when fed 
with corn alone to 35- to 100- 
pound pigs. 

The aftermath of a poor bal- 


Reprinted from Feeding Forum, American Feed Manufacturer’s Association, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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ance of various types of protein 
is not easy to see. Unlike other 
diseases, protein imbalances do 
not cause pigs to fold up and die. 
Rather, they slowly kill potential 
profits. Slow gains, uneveness of 
size, and roughness of hair coat 
are symptoms any one of 
which could be confused with 
more pathological diseases. 


The discoveries of the roles 
played by various minerals, vita- 
mins and antibiotics were also 
important steps in swine nutri- 
tion, and strides toward greate: 
hog profits. 

Commercial feed supplements 
contain a mixture of major and 
trace minerals, and their inclu- 
sion is no longer questioned. 

Necessary vitamins can be 
found, to a certain extent, in ex- 
cellent pasture. Another reliable 
vitamin source is high quality, 
dehydrated alfalfa meal, and it 
is often used as a supplement 
even when hogs are on pasture. 
Litter size, strength of the pigs, 
and their rapidity of gain, are 
all factors critically affected by 
the presence of such vitamins as 
riboflavin, pantothenic acid, nia- 
cin, and B'2, to mention a few. 

Antibiotics will more than pay 
their way in rations for growing- 
fattening swine. This has been 
proven in several hundred exper- 
iments with improved gains of 
20% to 30%. These “wonder 
drugs” are considered a method 
of keeping down low levels of 
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infection that would prevent pigs 
from fully using, for growth, the 
feed they consume. Modern hog 
lots complete with concrete floors 
and excellent sanitation meas- 
ures, are still sources of this low 
level of. infection, according to 
the latest studies. Apparently 
this is one of the prices of rais- 
ing more than one pig at a time 
in comparatively close quarters. 


Whether all of these ingred- 
ients . . . the various sources of 
protein, vitamins, minerals and 
antibiotics .. . are mixed together 
and fed as a complete feed, or 
are offered in a battery of indi- 
vidual hoppers, is a matter of 
some dispute. According to re- 
cent tests at Michigan State Col- 
lege, the pig is not much better 
at balancing his diet in a cafeteria 
than are humans. Runt pigs, 
given a completely mixed ration, 
gained 24% more weight per 
hundred pounds of feed than did 
other runts getting the same ra- 
tion but in free choice of sup- 
plement and corn. 


When farmers are counting 
upon swine to yield income, it 
is time to count the dollars, care- 
fully, that are being put into the 
animals. Corn, milo, or other 
cereals in cribs or granaries, have 
a market value. Proper supple- 
mentation, combined with good 
swine management and breeding 
~practices, can multiply the value 
and profits of grain when fed to 
a thrifty herd. 








Preventing Internal Parasites In Cattle 





HE damage done by incon- 

spicuous internal _ parasite 
infections in cattle is now recog- 
nized to such an extent that at 
least 17 states are on record with 
recommendations for preventive 
control. 

Research studies and observa- 
tions in commercial herds indi- 
cate that parasites are conduct- 
ing a nation-wide raid on the 
pocketbooks of beef raisers and 
dairymen. 

Three principles are the basis 
for state parasite control recom- 
mendations in all geographic 
area of the United States, even 
those where winter weather was 
once thought to break the cycle 
of parasitism. 


These three methods are: 

1. Therapeutic treatment of 
animals, using phenothiazine in 
spring and fall. 

2. Low-level feeding of pheno- 
thiazine to prevent acute build- 
up of parasites. 

3. Herd sanitation and pasture 
management to prevent intake of 
parasite larvae. 

There is general agreement 
among State recommendations on 


A report on recent research. The 


problem is growing .. . 


Condensed from 
Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


the use of phenothiazine in a 
preventive program of low-level 
continuous feeding as well as in 
therapeutic treatments. 


Therapeutic Treatment: Ther- 
apeutic treatment is recommend- 
ed not only for acutely parasi- 
tized animals, but also as a rou- 
tine preventive measure in spring 
and fall. Therapeutic dosages of 
phenothiazine can be adminis- 
tered in feed, as a drench, or in 
bolus form. A therapeutic dos- 
age ranges from one to two ounces 
of the powder, depending on the 
age of the animal. Smaller dos- 
ages are recommended for ani- 
mals that are obviously in poor 
condition. In severe infections, 
a second treatment may be ad- 
ministered within two or three 
weeks after the first. 


Low-level Continuous Feeding: 
Since phenothiazine itself is not 
readily taken by cattle, it is usu- 
ally fed in a salt or salt-and-min- 
eral mix, or in feed. The de- 
sirable amount is about two grams 
per head per day. 

A mixture of one part pheno- 
thiazine to 10 parts salt can be 
fed as a free-choice supplement. 


Reprinted by permission from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterborough, N. H. 
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Or a phenothiazine-mineral mix- 
ture can be made up with one 
part phenothiazine to nine parts 
general mineral mixture. An- 
other effective mixture contains 
three parts limestone, three parts 
hone meal, three parts salt, and 
one part phenothiazine. 
Phenothiazine - feed mixtures 
have been made with cottonseed 
meal, combinations of cottonseed 
and alfalfa leaf meals, ground 
snapped corn, molasses base feed 
fed alone or mixed wtih citrus 
pulp, and with regular mixed 
dairy feeds. A cottonseed meal 
and salt mixture with phenothia- 
zine has also been satisfactory 
where four pounds of cottonseed 
meal and one pound of salt were 
supplied for each five grams of 
phenothiazine. 
feeding should be 
combined with periodic therapeu- 
tic dosage. Cattle should ordi- 
narily be treated routinely in the 
spring, immediately before going 
on pasture. Severely infected ani- 
mals should be treated again 
within two or three weeks. An- 
other therapeutic treatment 
should be administered in the 


fall. 

Highlights of other parasite 
control measures and state view- 
points are summarized here. Fur- 
ther details can be found in the 
references indicated. 

The Wisconsin Extension Serv- 
ice states that the basis for suc- 
cessful prevention and control of 
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parasitic infection is sanitation 
employed in much the same way 
as the procedures followed in the 
production of Grade A milk. It 
is also pointed out, however, that 
satisfactory control cannot be ob- 
tained under practical fafm con- 
ditions without resorting to treat- 
ment. 


In pointing out the threat of 
parasitism in Iowa cattle, Dr. 
John B. Herrick, extension veter- 
inarian at Iowa State College 
writes, “Now, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, we know that cold 
winters do not prevent worm in- 
fection.” The serious problem, he 
says, is not gross parasitism in 
which there are evidences of clin- 
ical symptoms and in many cases 
death, but in many instances 
light infections that put a drag 
on the productivity of cattle. 
Light infections are difficult to 
recognize, the only sure diagnosis 
being microscopic examination of 
the manure for worm eggs. 


Dr. C. C. Hastings, Illinois vet- 
erinarian, has stated that internal 
parasites of cattle present a grow- 
ing and major problem to the 
cattle industry of the Corn Belt. 
Fecal examination reveals nearly 
100 per cent infestation in many 
herds. Many of these infestations 
are mild, especially in mature 
cattle. However, breeding ani- 
mals serve as constant carriers 
to infest calves. Many young 
cows are retarded as a result, 
and their calves carry a heavy 
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infestation of internal parasites. 
It is surprising how worming will 
cause the improvement of many 
slow-gaining feedlot cattle. Phen- 
othiazine is the drug of choice 
as a routine procedure. 

When cattle and sheep share 
the same pasture, says Dr. Hast- 
ings, the problem is more acute. 
Also, permanent pastures cause 
more trouble than temporary 
pastures. 





There were fewer milk 
cows on U. S. farms in June 
of last year than at any time 
since records were started 
back in 1930. The number of 
animals in June was 20,998,- 
000 compared to 21,220,000 
a year ago June. This is a 
drop of one per cent from 
last year, and it is 18 per 
cent below the all-time high 
of 25,600,000 cows in June, 
1944. 





Regular worming of cattle 
herds in the Corr Belt usually 
will pay good dividends. 

The University of Illinois says: 
“Proper management and sani- 
tation are also important, since 
these cut down exposure not only 
to parasitic worms but also to 
many diseases. Pastures should 
not be overstocked, and should 
be rotated frequently. Poorly 
drained pastures should be avoid- 
ed. Low, swampy areas should 
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be drained or fenced off. Animals 
should be fed in drylot if feasible. 
They should be fed from troughs 
and racks to prevent contamina- 
tion of feed with manure, and 
should be provided with clean 
drinking water. 


Manure should be removed 
from the barn often, and com- 
posted or spread on ground where 
cattle do not graze. Clean, dis- 
infected quarters, or clean, non- 
infested pastures should be pro- 
vided for the birth of calves. The 
young animals should be sepa- 
rated from the adults as early as 
possible, since the adults are a 
source of infestation for them. 
An ample, well-balanced ration 
should be fed, and adequate min- 
erals should be supplied.” 

In Oklahoma, winter perform- 
ance of 34 Oklahoma A and M 
steers receiving phenothiazine was 
50 per cent better than that of 
a control group of 35 steers not 
receiving the drug. In this test. 
worm control resulted in a weight 
gain of 104 pounds for the treated 
group over the 154 day feeding 
period, whereas the lightly in- 
fected controls gained only 69 
pounds in the same period, a dif- 
ference of 35 pounds. ‘The 
treated animals were fed a daily 
ration containing two grams of 
phenothiazine in two pounds of 
47 per cent cottonseed cake, 
along with 14 pounds of prairie 
hay. The ration for the untreat- 
ed controls was the same, except 
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that it did not include pheno- 
thiazine. 


In Florida, the abundance of 
moisture, sunshine, vegetation, 
and sand or muck soil presents 
a favorable environment for the 
development of parasites. The 
parasite problem is aggravated 
by extensive movements of cattle 
by air, rail and truck. Further- 
more, the numerous sales yards, 
which handle large numbers of 
transit cattle, spread parasites 
from one region to another. Man- 
agement practices suggested by 
Florida authorities to reduce the 
intake of parasite larvae include 
pasture rotation, avoiding over- 
grazing, maintenance of adequate 
brood herd pastures, segregation 
of age and sex groups, a good 
supply of fresh drinking water, 
ample winter feed with plenty of 
forage, keeping calves on high 
ground above barns or older 
cattle areas, creep feeding for 
older calves when feed is short 
or conditions poor, and removing 
visibly sick animals from the 


healthy herd. 


The California Extension Serv- 
ice says management of irrigated 
pastures to control internal para- 
sites is the same management that 
produces the greatest amount of 
high-quality forage. 

Losses to stomach worms, esti- 
mated to run into several million 
dollars annually, can be especially 
serious on irrigated pastures be- 
cause such pastures provide moist 
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conditions and even temperatures 
at the base of plants where para- 
sites thrive. They protect im- 
mature parasites from the drying 
effect of direct sunlight. Further- 
more, the parasite population is 
likely to be high on irrigated pas- 
tures because these pastures car- 
ry more animals per acre than 
do non-irrigated lands. Since in- 
fective larvae live near the ground 
level, one of the best methods of 
protecting cattle is to avoid over- 
grazing. Rotation, which is good 
for the pasture, is also another 
preventive practice because many 
larvae will die when deprived of 
animal hosts. 

In North Dakota, the respon- 
sibility for worm parasites which 
have appeared within the past 
decade has been laid to a highly 
efficient transportation system 
which enables internal parasites 
to be moved over great distances 
with their hosts. Nutritional ad- 
vances have made it possible to 
raise more units of livestock per 
acre, and more parasites per ani- 
mal, which in turn contaminate 
the pasture to higher and higher 
intensity. 

In Texas, favorable reports on 
controlling gastrointestinal worm 
parasites by administering low- 
level phenothiazine to cattle are 
cited in a progress report on ef- 
forts to develop a satisfactory 
and economical mineral mix con- 
taining phenothiazine for cattle 
in the humid Gulf Coast area. 





ORN YIELDS have gone up 
in recent years because of 2 
big factors. We have learned to 
use more commercial plant food, 
and we have improved varieties 
of hybrid corn. Other factors 
have helped, too, including weed 
control, better tillage methods. 
Contestants in corn clubs have 
shown that it is relatively easy 
to grow 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre. But average yields are 
far from that. And sometimes 
yields are disappointing despite 
heavy applications of plant food. 
A new principle of matching 
food requirements of a corn plant 
with the release pattern of plant 
foods in the soil suggests new 
possibilities in corn yields. This 
principle is presented by George 
E. Smith, corn breeder for the 
Corneli Seed Co., of St. Louis. 
and his associates, Douglas Pal- 
mer and George Reifsteck. 


Beat Your Old Corn Yields 
by I5 Bushels per Acre 


Knowing when your soil will release most of its 
available plant food, you can plant a hybrid variety 
that will make best use of that plant food... . 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Cordell Tindall 


This principle is __ relatively 
simple. It may help explain some 
things that have happened in your 
cornfield. For example, it may 
show why you have many extra 
suckers on corn plants some years. 
Timing may be off for ears to 
fill well and result in chaffy ears. 

Briefly, we need to know when 
a particular soil will release most 
of its available plant food in a 
season. Then we can use a hy- 
brid variety with a maturity that 
will make best use of that plant 
food. 


A number of factors influence 
both maturity of hybrids and re- 
lease of plant foods in the soil, 
according to Mr. Smith. Rate of 
planting may be a factor. When 
we try for extremely high yields 
we usually increase rate of plant- 
ing. This may change demands of 
the plant on plant food. 

The Corneli people had an ex- 


Reprinted by permission from Kangas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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ample of just that sort of thing 
in a yield test in Missouri. In 
this performance test a northern, 
short-maturity hybrid was includ- 
ed more or less by accident. It 
made highest yield, despite the 
fact that normally a long-season 
hybrid is considered best for that 
area. The thick planting caused 
a heavy drain on the plant food 
early in the season so the quick- 
maturing hybrid and 
filled out ears while the longer- 
maturing hybrids came up short. 


went on 


Types of soil also influence re- 
lease of plant food. Clay soils 
made up of fine particles of soil, 
apparently release plant food 
more slowly than other types. Silt 
soils are made up of larger par- 
ticles than clay but will hold less 
total water and plant food. Thus. 
silt soils release plant food more 
rapidly. 

Sandy soils are made up of the 
largest particles of all and as we 
all know, will not hold water as 
well. 
food 
others. 


Sandy soils release plant 
earlier than any of the 


So we can see a pattern. On 
clay soils, full-season hybrids will 
give best yields; medium-season 
hybrids do best on silt soils, and 
for sandy soils we should use 
medium to medium-early hybrids. 

When does a corn plant make 
its heaviest demands for plant 
food? That’s an important part 
of this principle. Mr. Smith has 
the answers to that. 
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A 100-bushel corn crop re- 
quires 144 pounds of nitrogen, 30 
pounds of phosphorus and 113 
pounds of potassium. But these 
nutrients are not used at the same 
rate all thru the growing sea- 
son. Here’s the way a corn plant 
absorbs plant food, according to 
Ohio State Experiment Station: 


First Second Third Fourth 
30 Days 30 Days 30 Days 30 Days 


Nitrogen % 2 38 47 12 
Phosphorus % |! 27 46 26 
Potassium % 4 66 30 0 


Thus, a corn plant needs and 
will use the largest amount of 
plant food and moisture during 
a 40- to 45-day period starting 
ahead of tasseling and _ silking. 
This is the period when stalks 
are growing rapidly and thru ear 
filling, but not thru fall maturity. 


As we change maturity of hy- 
brids we change time of peak de- 
mand for plant food and mois- 
ture. Also, we change length of 
peak demand time. 


If we use silking date as a 
guide, points out Mr. Smith, we 
know peak demand for plant food 
and moisture starts slightly ahead 
of silking period. Peak require- 
ments for a medium-early hybrid 
are much sharper at the start and 
do not last as long as for a full- 
season hybrid. Thru choice of 
hybrid varieties the beginning 
date of this critical time may be 
changed as much as 7 to 10 days 
and there can be as much as a 
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15- to 20-day difference thru the 
ear-filling process. 


There are factors that affect 
silking date of any given hybrid. 
In other words time from plant- 
ing to silking isn’t always the 
same for one hybrid variety. By 
planting 30 days later the silking 
date may be changed by 3 to 4 
days, maturity date by 2 days. 
Thick planting may delay silking 





Even when sitting still, a 
person generates enough heat 
— 100 watts—to bring a 
quart of water to a boil in 
one hour. This "boiling point" 
time. would be shortened to 
fifteen minutes by heat gen- 
erated by a running person, 
say Westinghouse heating ex- 
perts. 





by 3 to 4 days. A heavy applica- 
tion of nitrogen also may delay 
silking time. But biggest influence 
is region of planting. A given 
hybrid planted in the South be- 
comes earlier when planted far- 
ther north. 


The trigger that works the silk- 
ing date is the number of day- 
light hours. Temperatures early 
in the year also may have an 
effect. 


There’s always more variation 
in time between planting and 
silking than from silking to ma- 
turity. 

We have explained how timing 
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peak demand for plant food by 
the plant can be varied. There 
also are factors that change tim- 
ing of release of plant nutrients 
in the soil. Already we have men- 
tioned the type of soil. 


The plant food release pattern 
of any soil type is readily influ- 
enced by type of organic matter 
plowed down, the amount of or- 
ganic matter in the soil, and 
amount, kind and time of appli- 
cation of nitrogen used. 


Tiny soil organisms present in 
all soils play an important part 
in the pattern of plant food re- 
lease. Since nitrogen probably is 
the key food for soil organisms, 
this element is highly important 
in breakdown of organic matter. 
And this in turn slows or speeds 
time of peak release. 


Mr. Smith suggests the ideal 
situation is to apply correct 
amount and kind of nitrogen at 
correct time, so nitrogen will be 
used by soil organisms during 
breakdown of organic matter at 
a time when there is little de- 
mand by plants for nitrogen. 
Then, nitrogen will be available 
for plants when they need it 
most. 

For example, if a heavy growth 
of stubble is plowed under just 
ahead of late planting or corn, 
soil organisms will tie up nitro- 
gen in breaking down stubble just 
when corn needs it. 

On the other hand, if a heavy 
growth of green manure crop, 
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possibly supplemented with com- 
mercial nitrogen, is plowed down 
early in spring, peak plant food 
release in the soil will be hastened 
by several days, thru calling for an 
earlier-season hybrid for top per- 
formance. 

Actually, a too-early peak re- 
lease of plant food may be harm- 
ful to corn. The plants may 
make extra vigorous growth so 
water and plant food require- 
ments are raised above normal, 
and if a shortage of plant food 
or moisture develops later, yields 
can be cut. 

This early release of plant food 
also is a major cause of suckering. 

Moreover, poor root develop- 
ment may result from a too-early 
release of plant food since an 
over-abundant early plant food 
supply may discourage growth of 
roots. 

Also, silking may be delayed, as 
vegetative growth has been over- 
stimulated. 

Still another common symptom 
of too-early release of plant food 
is excessive height of both plant 
and ear. 

Recognize any of these symp- 
toms? They’re quite common, 
especially on fields heavily fer- 
tilized. 

It must be remembered that 
really top yields of corn have 
come with an early release of 
plant food, backed up with plen- 
ty of nutrients during remainder 


of growing season. This also 
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means planty of moisture during 
entire season. 

In fact, weather is a factor 
in release of plant food in soil. 
Warm weather speeds up release 


of plant food in spring, cool 
weather retards it. Naturally, 


there is nothing we can do about 
this factor. 

Timing of dry weather has a 
great influence on corn yields, as 
we all know. In 1954, extreme 
heat and dry weather occurred 
in mid-July and the early corn 
was damaged most. Later corn 
that silked and tasseled after dry 
weather yielded considerably 
more. 

In 1953 early hybrids yielded 
the most, late-planted or main- 
season hybrids were damaged 
most. Again in 1955 early hy- 
brids did well. 

Except with irrigation there is 
little we can do about weather, 
Mr. Smith suggests planting two 
or more hybrid varieties together 
that differ slightly in maturity in 
the same field. If a short period 
of unfavorable weather occurs 
one hybrid may be able to 
“weather” the unfavorable time. 

With all these varying factors 
in release of plant food and peak 
demand of plant food by the 
plant, there are numerous combi- 
nations that will click. Mr. Smith 
suggests fitting correct hybrid ma- 
turity to plant food release pat- 
tern on individual farms. He be- 
lieves it quite possible to raise 
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yields 10 to 15 bushels an acre 
with present-day hybrids. 

Dr. F. W. Smith, professor of 
soils at the Kansas Experiment 
Station, Manhattan, says the prin- 
ciples expressed in this article ap- 
ply in Kansas and to all hybrid 
corn varieties. He then makes the 
following observations: 


“The period between planting 
and tasseling is most easily in- 
fluenced artificially. For ex- 
ample, a starter fertilizer appli- 
cation in or along the row at 
planting time will shorten tassel- 
ing time by as much as 2 wecks. 





In 1950 only three per 
cent of farm families in the 
country had television sets. 
Today 53 per cent have pur- 
chased them, report market- 
ing specialists with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 





“If this earlier reproduction 
period occurs during a period of 
drouth, grain yield may actually 
be reduced as result of starter 
fertilization stimulation. Or, if 
this tasseling time is brought on 
prior to time of peak nitrogen 
availability, yield may be _ re- 
duced. 

“On corn planted after June 1, 
starter fertilizers can be expected 
to benefit plants more often than 
when used at normal planting 
date — May 10 to 20. 
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“On early-planted corn in 
Southeastern Kansas, starter fer- 
tilizer may benefit yield by hasten- 
ing tasseling before hot weather 
sets in. 

“In so-called fair to good corn 
years anything that favors a long 
growing season will tend to in- 
crease yields. Specifically, this 
means planting full-season-type 
hybrids or following cultural prac- 
tices that lengthen growing per- 
iod. Listing rather than surface 
planting, for instance, tends to 
slow down growth. Plowing down 
mixed fertilizers, especially as it 
applies to phosphate, will elim- 
inate starter effects. Liberal use 
of nitrogen applied before plant- 
ing or early in growing period 
will delay tasseling. 

“Because of all these variables, 
farmers should not place all their 
faith in planting of one hybrid 
variety. They should have some 
early season, some regular and 
some late corn. Regular planting 
time should be devoted to full 
season hybrid—one that will tassel 
August 1 or later. If the corn is 
planted in low fertility soil, plow 
down or disk in fertilizer rather 
than put it with seed to avoid 
starter effect, but still take care 
of nutrient deficiency in the soil. 

“On early and late corn it is 
wise to use starter fertilizer. Also 
to supplement with other fertil- 
izers plowed down or disked in 
to offset any soil nutrient de- 
ficiencies.” 
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ee ON’T be too good to your 
Make him earn his 
share—don’t give him too much.” 

That is one key to successful 
solution of a problem which must 
be faced, sooner or later, by every 
farm family with sons growing 
into the farm business. 

Another key is tolerance. “Re- 
member, you are dealing with hu- 
man beings. There can be a defi- 
nite partnership agreement set 
down in writing, but there must 
be a lot of give and take in addi- 
tion.” 

These keys to successful father- 
son farm partnerships com. from 
a county agent long experienced 
in drawing up such agreements 
and two father-son teams now 
making such partnerships work 
efficiently and harmoniously on 
their own ranches. Backing them 
up is an agricultural college econ- 
omist who has studied many suc- 
cessful—and__unsuccessful—fath- 
er-son business arrangements. 


son. 


Give Your Boy 


too Much, Too Easy 


Two successful father and son teams, a county agent, 
and a college professor all present their views on 
good family partnerships . . . 


Condensed from The Farmer 


Robert G. Rupp 


“To draw up a father-son 
agreement, start with a blank 
piece of paper,” says the county 
agent, Kirk Mears of Pennington 
County, S. Dak. “Draw a line 
down the middle of the sheet and 
then list the father’s contributions 
on one side and the son’s on the 
other—such things as property, 
labor, expenses and income. 


“Include such things as home 
accommodations —- who lives 
where, who repairs what. Also 
the division of government crop 
payments, even the division of 
meat, milk and eggs. 


“Before it is finished, each 
agreement should be looked over 
by a lawyer to determine its le- 
gality. It should have a ‘cut-off 
time,’ a termination clause in case 
one or the other partner wants 
to end the agreement at some 
future date. That can be a simple 
clause setting a 60-day notifica- 
tion date prior to the annual in- 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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ventory or settlement day. 

“More important, remember 
the two keys. Don’t give your 
son the whole farm without first 
letting him work his way into the 
business. Don’t forget tolerance. 
As important as terms of the con- 
tract is mutual understanding and 
trust in everyday operations. That 
starts a long time before any 
written partnership — way back 
when boys begin to take an in- 
terest in the farm, in 4-H and 
FFA.” 


Walt Taylor, 61-year-old Pen- 
nington County, S. Dak., rancher 
who has a successful father-son 
partnership now in_ operation 
with his two sons, Dick, 35, and 
Gene, 28, agrees. 


“You don’t wait until boys are 
grown up, married and have fam- 
ilies, then suddenly give them a 
share of the ranch. If you do 
they will have lost some of the 
fundamental experiences of grow- 
ing up with the operation, and 
into it. 

“Through those several years of 
growing into an operation boys 
receive an education as to their 
choice of occupation. They es- 
tablish a firm foundation of 
knowledge for carrying the farm 
along in the future on either a 
continued joint basis, or as sep- 
arate operations.” 

Another key ingredient to suc- 
cessful joint farm management, 
in Mr. Taylor’s mind, is time. 

‘We haven’t let ourselves he 
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hurried into any agreement. At 
present we are discussing, leisure- 
ly, the basis upon which my sons 
will assume entire operation — 
not ownership, I want to keep 
my land and livestock to main- 
tain my interest. Management 
should be in their hands. I firmly 
feel our whole establishment will 
make more rapid and continued 
sound progress under their man- 
agement. They are young with 
their future in front of them— 


and I have some things I want to 
do. 


“Over the years our program 
has been developing we have con- 
sidered I was manager. Now, to 
give the boys full opportunity to 
develop the potential that is 
there, they should take the reins. 
They will have full control of 
management.” 


The background which has 
brought the Taylors to their pres- 
ent position is this: As young- 
sters the boys were given oppor- 
tunity to decide what they wanted 
to do. Gene from 4-H club work 
knew ranching was his interest. 
Dick, with a college degree in 
another field, took considerably 
longer to decide. As they did de- 
cide the boys were encouraged 
to acquire livestock, and to work 
into both the routine and the 
planning of the entire operation. 

“My boys never worked for 
wages,” says Mr. Taylor. “Right 
from the start they worked: on 
the basis of some livestock in- 
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crease. Gene started in club work 
with a calf, earned by his own 
work. Fifteen years ago he and 
Dick purchased two registered 
Hereford heifers with their own 
money acquired from the sale 
of other livestock earned from 
their labor.” 


The boys borrowed some mon- 
ey from their father to establish 
their small foundation herd, plus 
funds to lease necessary grazing 
land. As they grew, more of their 
effort went into the ranch. As 
their herd grew they leased more 
land, paying for it from sales of 
animals. Pay for their work on 
the ranch continued in livestock, 
rather than wages. “We felt that 
was a good way for them to learn 
livestock and livestock values. As 
a result, today when they con- 
sider buying anything they think 
in terms of the number of cattle 
involved, rather than dollars.” 

By 1951 the boys owned 150 
head of registered livestock, plus 
$15,000 in savings from a fat 
steer operation. At that time 
they bought, with Mr. Taylor, 
on a one-third (each) basis, the 
part of the ranch on which the 
three homes are now located. 
“That was the first land purchase 
for the boys.” What they couldn’t 
pay for was financed outside the 
family. 

At that time the Taylors fig- 
ured total carrying capacity of all 
holdings—jointly owned plus Mr. 
Taylor’s individual acreage. All 
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property was inventoried. Then, 
on the basis of individual contri- 
bution of each man’s land, live- 
stock and labor, they made a di- 
vision of income. “That’s our 
operation now,” says Mr. Tay- 
lor, “and has been, actually, all 
the time.” 


Raymond P. Johnson, 65, and 
his son, Charles, 30, have a sim- 
ilar partnership, arrived at in a 
somewhat different way. They 
operate a 2,400-acre ranch of 
which 200 acres is farm land un- 
der irrigation. They farm on a 
50-50 partnership basis. 


Like the Taylors, they started 
long before Charles was old 
enough to take full share of the 
farm operation. Also like the 
Taylors, Charles’ initial interest 
began with a 4-H project. Then 
it expanded with a few cows, ac- 
quired in exchange for work on 
the farm. 


The Johnsons’ operation was 
different, however, in that 
Charles worked mainly for wages. 
During his four years at ag¢icul- 
tural college in Brookings and 
for a year after he came home 
from military service he worked 
for his father for pay. 


Then, using the money he had 
saved, he began, in 1952, to buy 
in on both machinery and cattle. 
Charles now has a half-interest in 
all machinery and equipment. He 
soon will have a half-interest in 
a 150-cow herd of Shorthorns 
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Their 50-50 partnership is on 
returns above costs from the 
ranching and farming operation. 
Mr. Johnson still owns all the 
land, since two other children— 
a son and daughter—have an in- 
terest in that. And, since he owns 
the land, he pays taxes on real 
estate and personal property. Per- 
manent repairs, such as buildings 
and fence posts, are also paid for 
by Mr. Johnson. 

Operating expenses, which in- 
clude hired labor as well as fuel, 
seed and water costs, and similar 
items are deducted from gross re- 
turns before dividing income. 


Each family has its own home 
—which all who have studied 
father-son partnerships agree is a 
necessity. 

The entire Johnson agreement 
is in writing —talked over by 
Charles, his father and Kirk 
Mears, then drawn up by a law- 
yer. There is a clause giving 
either partner opportunity to ter- 
minate the agreement, should the 
need ever arise. 

At present Charles is using 
most of his earnings to buy cattle 
from his father, up to the half- 
interest point. He is buying them 
at a long-term average price, 
rather than on a yearly fluctu- 
ating one. “A veteran cattle buy- 
er told me to figure a cow is 
worth twice the value of her calf 
at weaning time,” says Mr. John- 
son. “So we took the long time 
average sale price of calves, mul- 
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tiplied by two and established a 
fair price for cows.” 

To sum up, here are the main 
points based on those years of 
experience, that go into a mutu- 
ally-beneficial father-son agree- 
ment: 

“First,” say both Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Taylor, “let the boy 
prove himself. Don’t give him too 
much.” 

“Next,” say both families, “put 
everything in writing.” 

“Third,” say the Johnsons, “you 
must have cooperative wives, as 
well as separate homes.” 

“And last, despite all else,” 
agree all the families, “the things 
that really make an operation go 
are tolerance and understanding.” 


Basic Requirements 


There are a few other basic 
requirements which should be 
considered before a farm partner- 
ship is started, however. Those, 
as listed by Russell L. Berry, 
South Dakota State College econ- 
omist, include: 

Size of Farm 

The farm must be large enough 
to employ both the father and 
the son. 

Farm Income 

The farm must be profitable 
enough to support two families 
as soon as the son marries. 

Two Homes 

When the son marries separate 
housing will be necessary. One 
house is almost never large enough 
for two families. 
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Two Operations 
The agreement should provide 


that the son is to be a junior 
manager until he owns at least 
half the investment in livestock 
and pays half the operating costs. 
Even then it is well to have a 
definite understanding as to who 
is to have the final word. 


Security of Possession 

It is often assumed the son has 
secure possession of the farm if 
he is in partnership with his 
father. Usually this is not true. 
When the father dies the partner- 
ship arrangement ends. Then the 
son may rent from the mother, 
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and later from other heirs. Still 
later he may have to buy them 
out at public sale. To prevent 
these difficulties parents should 
give serious thought to a condi- 
tional will which in effect sells the 
farm to the son upon the father’s 
death. 


Fair Division of Income 

Not only must there be two 
jobs and two incomes but there 
must be a fair division of the 
income on the basis of what each 
person puts into the business. 
This requires some estimating of 
the contributions of father and 
son to the farm business. 








Farm Social Security Reports Due Soon 


Farmers reporting their income for Social Security purposes have 
until February 15 to file and pay the amount due, according to farm 
management specialists. Farm earnings are figured on regular In- 
come Tax forms, they explained. 


A recent change in the rules for Social Security will benefit 
many small farmers where the alternate method of reporting earn- 
ings is used. On Schedule F of Form 1040, two-thirds of the gross 
sales, between $600 and $1,800, will be considered as income. This 
is a change from the previous year and will help many small farm 
operators. 

In 1957, two changes will apply to hired farm workers. Any 
employee who works 20 or more days on an hourly basis will be 
reported by the farmer employing this man. A second change con- 
siders the amount of wages paid to farm workers. In 1956, any hired 
man receiving $100 or more in cash wages was reported to Social 
Security. In 1957, the amount has been increased to $150 in cash 
wages. Employers of farm workers will want to become familiar 
with these rules. 

A new Social Security bulletin—OASI-35—may be obtained 
from your local Social Security office. —West Virginia University 








The Story of Red Danes in America 


This new dual-purpose breed is attracting wide attention . . . 
Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 
John Merrifield 


MERICAN farmers who 
keep and develop Red Dan- 
ish Cattle have their own breed 
association now, complete with 
rules on birth reporting, registra- 
tions, transfers of the animals to 
other owners—and standards. 
The big red cows, which just 
a few short years ago held the 
dubious distinction of curiosities 
to be seen on a few farms are 
now grazing contentedly on pas- 
tures in some 34 Michigan coun- 
ties and have spread their blood- 
lines to 16 other states as well as 
Alaska, Canada, and Latin Amer- 
ica. 


They have earned the respect 
of their owners, as well as the 
sometimes reluctant acceptance of 
other breeders who feared these 
newcomers might win some of 
their customers, because they are 
big, strong, sturdy, gentle, and 
dependable. In just 18 years Red 
Danish cattle have earned their 
way and are with us to stay. 


Good Milkers, Good Gainers 


Red Danes have beauty. Their 
natural color is a deep, almost 
mahogany red. Conformation- 
wise they are big. Mature cows 


reach 1,400 to 1,600 lbs., but do 
not appear overly large. They 
are endowed with that elusive 
trait called “dairy character.” 
They show big middles, good ud- 
ders, with nice front attachments, 
and strong bones. Their health 


is proved by reduced veterinary 
bills. 


During inclement weather they 
just eat a little more feed and 
go right on filling the milk pails. 
Few are the Red Danes which 
break records. Fewer still are 
those which fail to pay their own 
way. 


Michigan breeders, with facts 
to back their claims, consider 
them dual-purpose cattle. Cows 
which go to market after a herd 
membership of from 4 to 7 years 
often come within a half-dollar 
of equaling prices paid for High- 
Good steers. Red Danish steers 
—and these are many because of 
the rigid standards governing reg- 
istration of the purebreds—have 
proved themselves good gainers. 

Gentle but curious, docility is 
another outstanding trait of this 
new breed of American dairy 
cattle. They do not shy away 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette. Spencer, Indiana 
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when a stranger walks among 
them in yard or pasture. Instead, 
they crowd around him as though 
to become acquainted. 


First Imported in 1936 


The American Red Dane story 
began in 1936 when Henry Wal- 
lace arranged the importation of 
2 bulls and 20 cows to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
periment station. E. L. Anthony, 
since retired as dean of agricul- 
ture at Michigan, selected the im- 
ports and accompanied them to 
Beltsville, Md., where they were 
housed for study under an agree- 
ment which prevented them be- 
ing sold as breeding cattle. Luck- 
ily, no restrictions were imposed 


to prevent the animals being 
loaned for crossbreeding. 
It was in 1939 that Harry 


Prowse of Sanilac Co., Michigan, 
lost most of his dairy herd to a 
Bang’s disease test. Seeking an 
inexpensive means of rebuilding 
with stronger stock, Prowse ap- 
proached A. C. Baltzer, Michi- 
gan’s dairy project leader, to sug- 
gest that some of those Red Dan- 
ish cattle could be used in his 
community. A conference be- 
tween Baltzer, Dr. O. E. Reed, 
Dr. M. H. Fohrman, and Sanilac 
County dairymen resulted in the 
lease of 4 bulls—under certain 
conditions. 


Since then, Sanilac dairymen 
have leased 65 sires. But those 4 
original Red Dane bulls came to 
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Michigan under an agreement 
that only they would be used on 
9 Sanilac County herds; that 
those herds would reach 50% 
Danish blood within three years, 
and that all native cows would be 
replaced with Danish blood bear- 
ing animals within 5 years. The 
agreement also demanded the 
castration of all Ist, 2nd and 3rd- 
cross male calves. 


Enforcement of the castration 
agreement has now become al- 
most impossible because the breed 
has spread so widely through 
sales of registered males and the 
use of approved Red Danish sires 
in artificial breeding. However, 
alert farmers have little fear of 
being tricked into buying unap- 
proved Red Danes. They are 
protected by the Red Danish 
Herd Book and the American 
Red Danish Cattle Ass’n, which 
was organized in 1948. 


Under association rules all first- 
and second-cross heifer calves, as 
well as males, and females which 
are, or will become eligible for 
registration, must be birth-report- 
ed by their 9th month. If not 
so reported, eligibility for regis- 
tration is lost, and the unreported 
animals revert to the status of na- 
tives. Native cows are best de- 
scribed as those mated to a Red 
Danish bull for the production of 
a first-cross calf. A foundation 
cow must be recorded at the time 
its Ist first-cross female calf is 
reported. All animals must be 








identified with ear tags, tattoos, 
ear-notches or brands. 


Permanent Production Records 


Registration is limited to third- 
cross females and _ fourth-cross 
males. Once registered, they be- 
come purebred American Red 
Danes. A registration application 
for a female must show Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association 
305-day records on its dam, its 
grand-dam, and its great-grand- 
dam on the dam’s side. It must 
also show at least one such rec- 
ord for the applicant herself. 
Furthermore, all females must be 
registered before their second 
calves can be birth reported. 

Interested buyers find it easy 
to study the production abilities 
of their prospects. Under the 
system they can—even 100 years 
from now-—discover the records 
of every cow in the lineage. 

Registration of males is equally 
stern. They must be sired by 
registered or approved bulls. Red 
Danish sires on loan or lease from 
the USDA are approved-—or ac- 
cepted as registered. Their pedi- 
grees must also show production 
records. 

Red Danish cattle came to 
America with records of depend- 
ability. In Denmark a herd at 
Stensbygaard farm averaged 14,- 
345 Ibs. of 4.49% milk. During 
a research test that same herd 
increased its production to 22,000 
lbs. of milk. Admittedly, the 
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American Red Danes are not yet 
doing that well. But for Sanilac 
County dairymen they are almost 
doubling the outputs of the cows 
they replaced. 

In 1939 Basil Redmond’s herd 


of undetermined breeding aver- 
aged 260 lbs. butterfat. Last year, 
his 18 cow herd of Red Danes— 
85% registered — averaged 405 
lbs. fat from 10,109 lbs. milk. 
Best of all, they returned some 
$250 each over feed costs. This 
year’s average will reach 440 lbs 
of fat. One cow, on her second 
lactation, and after a ketosis at- 
tack, has already yielded 11,954 
Ibs. of milk with 425 Ibs. of fat 
in 188 days. Harry Prowse’s Red 
Cow Ranch herd of 125 head av- 
eraged 363 lbs. of fat last year 
when more than half were first 
lactation heifers; they will exceed 
400 lbs this year. One of Don- 
ald Lilley’s Red Danes has given 
108,480 Ibs. of milk with 5,161 
lbs. of fat in 11 lactations. In 8 
lactations, a cow owned by 
Prowse has made 81,220 Ibs. of 
milk with 3,713 lbs. of fat, a re- 
turn of more than $320 over feed 
costs. 

A study of the bulls tells a like 
story. One bull’s 47 daughters 
recently showed 81 records av- 
eraging 10,108 Ibs. of milk with 
443 Ibs. of fat. Another’s 60 
daughters with 72 records aver- 
aged 11,316 Ibs. of milk with 434 
lbs. fat. Several Red Danish bulls 
at stud with the Michigan Arti- 
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ficial Breeders Association are 
proving themselves equally well. 

The American Red Danish 
Cattle Association with offices at 
the home of its Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Harry Prowse, Marlette, 
Mich., has grown from the time 
of its inception eight years ago. 
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17 states. The herd book is also 
growing fast. Total recordings 
number 8,302 registered or ap- 
proved purebred Red Danish 
cattle and first, second and third- 
cross females. 

The American Red Danes are 
here to stay and they’re on their 





There are now 242 members in way—to greatness. 





More Farmers Raising Christmas Trees for Cash Crop 

More farmers are raising Christmas trees for a cash crop than 
ever before, according to-a survey of the Christmas tree industry 
conducted by the U. S. Forest Service. 

Farmers own about 70 per cent of the 225,500 acres planted 
solely to Christmas trees. When the last survey was made in 1947, 
plantations totaled 100,000 acres of which 66 per cent were owned 
by farmers. ' 

Because farmers have showed increased interest in Christmas 
trees, 20 States have issued bulletins during the past 10 years telling 
how to plant and to harvest trees as a thinning process in regular 
tree growing. Also, 12 State or regional Christmas tree associations 
have been formed. 

This increased interest in Christmas trees is largely the result 
of a steadily rising demand for them. The survey shows that more 
than 37 million Christmas trees were used in this country last year 
as compared to 28 million in 1947. Of those used in 1955, over 
25 million were cut in the United States—for the most part in States 
along the Canadian border. The remaining 12 million came from 
Canada. 

Still the most popular trees are Douglas-fir, balsam fir, eastern 
red cedar, black spruce, and Scotch pine, in that order. Douglas 
fir and balsam fir have changed places in use since 1947, largely 
because the balsam fir is now less accessible. Scotch pine, a plan- 
tation-grown tree since it is not native, moved from 6th to 5th 
place, but also doubled in use since 1947. 

Prices reported in the survey show that Christmas trees pro- 
duced in 1955 would amount to a $25.5 million wholesale business, 
or a $47.5 million retail business. To the producer, they were valued 
at nearly $13 million at the roadside and railroad siding. 

—West Virginia Extension 








One Truck Does the Work of Three 


An Oregon farmer fits a truck to his needs... 


Condensed from Farm Management 


ITTING ONE TRUCK to 

diversified requirements of the 
farm can often point the way to 
added profit by eliminating the 
need for additional vehicles. 


C. E. Norman of Lebanon, 
Oregon, has successfully substi- 
tuted one truck for three; and 
as a result, he’s doing his work 
more efficiently. 

“And efficiency on any farm 
spells added profit,” he says. 


Norman has 240 acres in wheat, 
oats, barley and corn. A high 
percentage of the grain is fed on 
the ranch. 


At one time Norman had three 
trucks to do the chores of haul- 
ing necessary in his diversified 
operation. All were at the point 
of giving trouble and needing ex- 
pensive repairs, so he made the 
decision to get one truck that 
would do all jobs. 

The new truck had to be one 
that could be used for hauling 
grain in from the fields, for haul- 
ing ground and prepared concen- 
trate feed from a mill and mix- 
ing unit to storage bins, for haul- 
ing sawdust from local saw mills 
to the ranch for use as poultry- 
house floor litter. And it must 


be adaptable to other hauling 
jobs that might arise. 

Norman decided on a light 
truck with a bobtailed steel bed. 
This bed extends only slightly 
past the rear wheels. The bed 
was rigged with two lifting hy- 
draulic rams so that it would 
raise to a dumping position. 

He then built two wooden 
solid-walled racks. One of these 
is 2 ft. high and the other is 5 
ft. high. The shorter one is used 
for hauling grain from the field 
and the concentrate from the 
preparation house to the poultry 
house. In its rear wall are three 
doors that can be opened by 
sliding upward. When the truck 
bed is tipped upward the grain 
or feed slides out of the doors 
into elevators that lift the feed 
to the storage area. A spout guide 
is set in the doors to guide the 
feed flow. 


This dump-style unloading was 
the reason for the bobtailed bed. 
A longer bed would make it im- 
possible to lift the bed up and 
dump the load into an elevator 
hopper. 

The larger box is used to trans- 
port sawdust. It is also equipped 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management, Los Angeles, California 
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with rear chute doors that release 
the sawdust. 
One small but important feat- 


ure is a step at the front of the’ 


bed, giving the operator a means 
of stepping up and looking into 
the boxes. 

The truck has a 5-ton grain 
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number of weeks and the truck 
handles all the grain easily. Runs 
made by the truck are not long, 
as all crops are stored on the 
ranch. 

With the bed free of the box, 
a flatbed truck is immediately 
available for hauling such things 





as sacked concentrates from a 
commercial source in Lebanon. 


capacity. Harvesting on the Nor- 
man farm is spread out over a 





Timber Harvest Can Yield Big Profit 


Timber is as important as any other farm crop on many farms, 
says Parker Anderson, extension forester at the University of Minn. 

But unlike most other crops, there’s no surplus of good timber. 
That means that good management and proper harvesting can 
bring the woodlot owner a good annual profit, says Anderson. 

Good timber management doesn’t mean cutting all the trees in 
one tract of land. It does mean selective cutting and leaving room 
for good growing stock, to make sure there will be a continuous supply 
of good timber during coming years. 

Anderson lists four main types of trees to harvest: 

1. Old, slow growing trees. 

2. Diseased, insect infested or damaged trees. 

3. Trees in thick, crowded stands where the healthiest trees 

need more growing room. 

4. Short, limby trees that are hindering development of better 

quality trees. 

Healthy trees that are growing at a good rate need to be saved 
for future harvest. Anderson says it’s a good idea to mark trees to 
be cut now with paint or bark glaze, to make sure you cut the 
right ones. 

Timber harvesting is a good way to make profitable use of your 
time during the slack winter months. And the more work you do 
yourself, the greater your profit returns. 

When you make the timber harvest, sell on a business-like basis 
with a written sale agreement. Your county agent can furnish you 
with printed information for measuring the amount of standing 
timber on your farm and for log scaling. 


-—University Farm and Home News 
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ESULTS of recent investiga- 

tions concerned with the 
genetic aspects of infertility in 
the dairy cow may shed new light 
on the subject. Heredity is only 
one of several factors involved 
in infertility. The importance of 
the influences dealing with path- 
ology and physiology is appreci- 
ated by all. 


Heritability estimates are im- 
portant in the planning of our 
selection programs. It is only be- 
cause we know milk producing 
ability is inherited that we select 
herd sires from families distin- 
guished for high level milk pro- 
duction. Specifically then, these 
studies of the heritability of re- 
productive performance were un- 
dertaken to discover to what de- 
gree this factor should be con- 
sidered in a selection program. 
Should the resulting heritability 
estimates be zero, or close to 
zero, then emphasis in selection 
should be placed on other char- 
acteristics of economic impor- 
tance. 


To What Degree Is Fertility Inherited? 


Recent research at the New Jersey 
Experiment Station throws some 
interesting light upon this subject . . 


Condensed from Holstein-Friesian World 


C.,W. Wilcox, Jr. K. O. Pfau, 


and J. W. Bartlett 


Records of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Herd of the Overbrook Dairy 
in Cedar Grove, N. J. were avail- 
able. A period from 1923 to 
1953 was studied and during this 
time 575 females entered and left 
the herd. 


It was felt that the Overbrook 
Herd was particularly suited for 
heredity studies. The herd is a 
living memorial of the late Mark 
Keeney, a recognized leader in 
breeding circles. The sound man- 
agerial practices of Keeney have 
been carried on since his death 
in 1948 by Arthur Curran, his 
long time aide. One of the fac- 
tors which made this herd par- 
ticularly adaptable to genetic 
studies was the lack of changes 
in management due to changes 
in personnel. 


In essence, heredity measures 
are based on variation between 
related individuals. As the varia- 
tion which is attributable to en- 
vironment increases, variation due 
to genetic make up decreases. 
Utopia for the geneticist is a large 
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herd where no selection for the 
observed characteristic has been 
practiced. 

Related to variation between 
individuals is the general man- 
agerial level of the population. 
It is only when the level is high 
that an individual animal can 
present a true picture of its own 
merit. As an example, poor feed- 
ing practices mask the true abil- 
ity of each cow, and therefore, 
genetic influences are overshad- 
owed. Evidence of sound man- 
agerial practices in the Overbrook 
Herd lies in its yearly herd aver- 
age over the thirty year period 
of more than 15,000 pounds of 
milk and 500 pounds of butter- 
fat. 


Another noteworthy fact is that 
the objective of the herd through 
the years has been the economic 
production of milk. Experimental 
herds are often influenced by the 
requirements of a number of pro- 
jects which bias the performance 
of the animals in the herd. 
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These three factors—(a) lack 
of managerial changes (b) sound 
herd management practices and 
(c) lack of outside influences— 
add up to a herd from which 
valid heritability estimates of any 
characteristics should result. 


A number of schemes of attack 
have been completed in regard to 
this estimation of the heritability 
or reproductive performance in 
this herd. The various methods 
gave quite similar results; each 
then tending to verify the others. 
Presented here is an extension of 
a plan suggested by J. F. Sykes 
and J. B. Parker of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry. In short, the 
daughters of dams reproducing at 
different levels are studied to see 
if the tendency to reproduce at 
different levels is transmitted 
from dam to daughter. 


Females were placed into two 
groups according to the number 
of living offspring that they had 
produced. The high level group 


was composed of females which 


Differences in the reproductive performance of daughters 
of high and low level dams 


Number of cows 
Number of calves 


Daughters having enon; 
to reproduce .. 


High level daughters ...... No. 


Low level daughters No. 





Low Level High Level 
80 179 
190 1220 
23 153 
V1 96 
47.83 62.75 
12 57 
§2.17 37.25 
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had given birth to five or more 
offspring while in the herd. The 
low level group was made up of 
females which were unable to 
produce at this level and which 
produced four or less offspring. 
This group was restricted to ani- 
mals which had left the herd be- 
cause of reproductive failures. 
We have then a group which is 
definitely prolific and a group 
which is definitely not prolific 
though given the opportunity to 
be so. 

The reproductive performance 
of daughters of these two groups 
was then compared. They in turn 
were divided into high and low 
level groups by use of the same 
criteria. 

Let us assume that there is no 
genetic influence. In statistical 
terms, we would call this thought 
our “null hypothesis.” If there 
is no transmission of ability to 
reproduce at different levels, then 
the daughters of each group of 
dams should be randomly distrib- 
uted with about oneshalf in each 
group. However, should there be 
a genetic influence, more of the 
daughters of high level dams will 
reproduce at a high level than at 
a lew level. Conversely, more of 
the daughters of the low level 
dams would produce at a low 
level than at a high level. 


An analysis of the records 
showed that 80 cows were low 
level reproducers and 179 cows 
were high level reproducers. The 
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remainder of the cow population 
was not included in the study be- 
cause it was comprised of animals 
which had not been given an op- 
portunity to reproduce according 
to their own merit. These cows 
had left the herd because of low 
milk production, or disease, hard- 
ware, and other factors over 
which they had no control. 


Of the calves of the two groups 
of cows, 23 and 153 of the low 
level and high level dams, respec- 
tively, were daughters which were 
given an opportunity to repro- 
duce. These data are represented 
in the accompanying table. 


While only a slight tendency is 
evident in the daughters of the 





In my forty-six years of 
business experience the ulti- 
mate ineffectiveness of abil- 
ity without character has con- 
sistently demonstrated itself. 

Oscar G. Mayer 





low level dams, it is quite notice- . 
able that a definite tendency ex- 
ists for daughters of high level 
dams to reproduce at a high level. 
On a percentage basis, a differ- 
ence of about 15 per cent exists 
between the occurrence of high 
level daughters of the two groups 
of dams. This difference, of 
course, also exists in a compari- 
son of the number of low level 
daughters of the two groups of 
dams. 


Because a random selection of 
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bulls is involved, only the in- 
fluence of the dams is apparent 
in this study. The difference of 
15 per cent represents the re- 
gression of daughters on dams 
and, when doubled, results in a 
heritability estimate of -+-0.30. 
Thus, 30 per cent of the varia- 
tion between individuals in re- 
gard to this measure of reproduc- 
tive performance may be attribu- 
ted to their genetic constitution. 
A thorough analysis proved that 
the variation exhibited is sta- 
tistically significant. 

Most of the published research 
indicates that twinning is inher- 
ited to some degree. A companion 
study was carried out and the 
number of parturitions substi- 
tuted for the number of offspring. 
Thus the influence of twinning 
could be nullified. With all other 
criteria the same, a similar her- 
itability estimate of -++0.29 re- 
sulted. Of the total variation in 
the number of parturitions an in- 
dividual had to its credit 29 per 
cent was due to her genetic 
makeup. 


Now let us qualify these re- 
sults. The fact that other re- 
lated studies on the same herd 
have verified this study indicates 
that the characteristic is quite 
definitely genetically influenced. 
A majority of contemporary 
studies have not resulted in such 
high estimates. Several of these 
studies have included inter-herd 
variation, which was not includ- 
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ed here. Very probably none have 
been carried out on a herd which 
is as desirable for heritability 
studies as the Overbrook Herd. 
Heritability estimates for milk 
production are fairly similar to 
the estimates of reproductive per- 
formance obtained in this herd. 
Since a great deal of progress has 
been made in milk production 


Chemical Weed Killers 


The use of fire to destroy 
weeds along the fence row 
can be much more damaging 
than helpful. An effective, 
modern method is the use of 
chemical weed killers. Fire 
may burn the weeds satisfac- 
torily, but it is sure to burn 
the wood fence posts and 
damage the galvanizing on 
fence wires. The galvanized 
coating on the fence wire can 
be destroyed by the heat 
from the fence row fire. 





Agricultural Notes 





by the selection and use of proven 
sires, it follows that selection for 
reproductive performance should 
achieve equal success. Practical 
application of these results awaits 
additional proof from other cow 
populations. However, should 
further studies bear out these re- 
sults, emphasis on reproductive 
performance in a selection pro- 
gram is both desired and required. 














Sheep Housing Can Be Simple 






A Ly 


HE main requirements for 

housing sheep is protection 
from winter storms and cold, 
rainy weather. However, dry, 
well-lighted and ventilated quar- 
ters, free from cross drafts, should 
be provided at all times. The 
sheep shed or barn need not be 
warm. 

Never shut sheep in at night 
except at lambing time. The best 
practice is to let them move in 
or out of the barn at will. When 
shut in, sheep usually become too 
warm, suffer acute discomfort, 
and are more apt to suffer from 
pneumonia. 

Expensive or elaborate hous- 
ing is not necessary for sheep. 
Existing buildings can often be 
remodeled for this use. Caring 
for sheep however is easier if 
housing is planned for conven- 
ience and, when newly built, 
properly located. 

Location and Site 

Plan a southern exposure to 
protect against winter winds and 
storms. Arrange yards, gates and 
fences so sheep can be-fed and 


Sheep don't need expensive quarters, on 
Z),, Protection from winter storms and cold, 
Vy rainy weather .. . 


(Fifth of a series of articles) 
Condensed from Wisconsin Bulletin 470 


moved with least inconvenience. 
On dairy farms, locating the 
sheep unit adjacent to the barn- 
yard will often save labor and 
permit flexibility of use over a 
period of years. 

Provide a well-drained site. A 
slight slope to the south is ideal. 
Grade or fill low sites, keeping 
drainage of entire farmstead in 
mind. A large yard next to the 
sheep barn is not necessary; about 
50 square feet per ewe will not 
result in crowding. 

The yard fence to be dog-proof 
should be at least 60 inches high, 
with top wire offset to form a 
guard. A 2-wire electric fence 
with strands 12 and 22 inches 
from the ground has been used 
successfully on pasture. This is 
especially helpful for late pastur- 
ing. 

Make Careful Plans 

No one plan suits all farms. 
But in most cases details like the 
following apply. For the small 
flock (40 or 80 mature ewes) a 
building arranged with the long 
way running east and west, a 


Reprinted from Wisconsin Bulletin 470, More Profit From Farm Sheep 
published April 1956 by University of Wisconsin Extension Service, Madison, Wis. 
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feeding alley along the north wall 
and large doors opening to south 
yards, has been found satisfac- 
tory. Usually, a depth of 20 to 
24 feet is practical, the length 
varying according to the number 
of sheep. 

Allow about 12 to 15 square 
feet of floor space per mature 
ewe; and from 15 to 18 inches 
each at feeding racks. Storage 
space for feed and bedding—at 
one end or in a loft above— 
saves work. When a loft is used, 
the floor must be tight to pre- 
vent dirt and chaff sifting into 
the fleeces. If pastures or fields 
do not provide shade, an inex- 





Life is a grindstone, and 
whether it grinds a man down 
or polishes him up depends 
on the stuff he's made of, 
says Josh Billings. 





pensive structure to protect sheep 
from hot summer sun is available. 
Details of Construction 

For the pen, a_ well-drained, 
clay-surfaced dirt floor, 6 to 8 
inches above the exterior grade 
line is satisfactory. Concrete 
floors in feed rooms and alleys 
will keep rats out and facilitate 
the use of carts. 

Walls: Provide concrete foun- 
dation walls, preferably extend- 
ing 12 to 18 inches above floor 
line, to protect wood from win- 
ter accumulation of manure. Side 
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walls of single boarding with 
wood frame construction are sat- 
isfactory. Material should be 
matched, however, to avoid cross 
drafts and to prevent snow and 
rain sifting through. 

Ceilings: Ceiling should be at 
least 8 feet high. For one-story 
buildings, either the gable or 
shed-type roof is satisfactory. 


Windows: Sheep barns need to 
be well lighted. Allow one square 
foot of glass area for approxi- 
mately each 10 square feet of 
floor space, for both light and 
ventilation. Windows should be 
placed near the ceiling, tilt in at 
top, and be removable for sum- 
mer ventilation. 

Doors: Large doors, 8 to 10 
feet wide, opening into the pens, 
make for easy access to sheep, 
removal of manure, and the open 
housing sheep need. Sliding doors 
are handiest. A continuous guide 
at the bottom of the door insures 
easy operation and lessens wind 
damage. 

Ventilation: The average sheep 
barn does not need a ventilat- 
ing system. But fresh air is 
needed when the flock is shut 
in at lambing time when the 
weather is cold. Damp, poorly 
ventilated barns are injurious to 
breeding ewes. Shearing ewes 
before lambing will keep the barn 
warmer and drier. It will also 
allow more room. 

The following are helps to good 
ventilation; avoid cross drafts by 
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arranging windows as previously 
mentioned. In one-story gable- 
roof buildings, place louvers or 
adjustable windows high in gable 
ends. In buildings where mois- 
ture condenses on the underside 
of the roof, increase the number 
of air changes or provide a false 
ceiling covered with 2 to 3 feet 
of straw or hay. 

Insulate lambing quarters: 
Early lambing necessitates warm 
quarters. Insure warmth by in- 
sulating a small area of the shed 
which can be closed off and used 
for lambing pens. 

Piped water: Pure, clean, run- 
ning water is important. Half 


barrel tubs are best containers be- 
cause they can be cleaned daily. 
A small 110-watt water heater 
in each tub will prevent freez- 
ing. Frost-proof shutoffs on pipes 
prevent winter damage. About 
34 to 1% gallons of water per 
sheep are needed daily. 

Electric lighting: Use non- 
metallic wiring, and shockproof 
switches and outlets. A yard light 
is a convenience. The following 
extra outlets are also a help: (1) 
near lambing pen for special heat 
lamps (2) near water trough or 
tank for a heating element (3) 
near shearing quarters. 

(Continued next month) 





Rotary Vs. Conventional Forage Harvesters 


Rotary forage harvesters will not replace conventional forage 
choppers on farms. The two types have their special uses and one 
isn’t intended to replace the other, according to Orrin Berge, farm 
engineer at the University of Wisconsin. 


The big difference between the two types is how they chop the 
material. The rotary forage harvester cuts by impact, like the small 
rotary lawn mowers. The other types use a shearing action to 


chop the material. 


Berge says the rotary machines are simpler and lower priced. 





They work all right for green feeding or harvesting corn stalks or 
straw for bedding. But when it comes to chopping corn stalks or 
grass for silage in an upright silo, the conventional choppers work 
better. The rotary machines do not cut the material the same length, 
and most of the pieces are too long. Most of the present silo un- 
loaders do not handle this type of material very well. | 

And when it comes to harvesting dry hay from windrows, the 
conventional choppers appear to be better. They do not beat the 
hay and there’s not as much dust with the rotary machines. 


—~-Wisconsin Extension 











HERE is a new technique in 

the hands of forest managers 
which offers the promise of great- 
er production and higher returns 
to large timber operators as well 
as to the farmer with an acre 
of Christmas trees. 

For over a century, farmers 
everywhere have been reaping 
the ever increasing harvests which 
the findings of agricultural re- 
search have made possible. The 
wise use of fertilizers and good 
farm management are now mutu- 
ally inclusive. Foresters have also 
made wise use of the newer agri- 
cultural chemicals such as insec- 
ticides, weed and brush killers, 
plant hormones, debarking agents 
and others, but the use of fertil- 
izers in forestry has generally been 
set aside as too costly, impracti- 
cal, and of questionable value. 


Foresters turned to these and 
to other accepted practices in 


Fertilizing Forest Trees 


A practice long used in Europe but in its 
infancy in the United States, shows promise 
of dramatic results . . . 


Condensed from Plant Food Review 


Donald P. White, New York State Univ., 


College of Forestry 


their attempts to improve stands. 
Such practices included thinning, 
interplanting cover crops, scatter- 
ing organic matter and humus, 
cultivation and others. 


Before the last war, fertilizers 
had been tried in a few places, 
but usually at rather low rates. 
Reports from Europe had indi- 
cated a response in forest growth 
to lime, phosphate and nitrogen. 
However, no important fertilizer 
experiments had been conducted 
in this country on forest lands. 
Lacking the evidence of demon- 
stration or research, foresters hesi- 
tated to make use of this well- 
established approach to site im- 
provement. 


The old adage “seek and ye 
shall find” certainly has been 
demonstrated during the post 
war years with respect to the uses 
of fertilizer in forestry practice. 

This interest was sparked by 


Reprinted by permission from Plant Food Review 
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the influx into the forestry pro- 
fession of more people trained in 
soil science and plant nutrition 
and a considerable expansion of 
forest soils-research activity in 
many parts of the country. Re- 
search in tree nutrition inevitably 
revealed that soil conditions and 
management practices which fre- 
quently led to nutritional defi- 
ciencies in farm crops also were 
responsible for nutrient defi- 
ciencies in forest trees. 

There now is ample experi- 
mental evidence of the deficiency 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium and magnesium in forest 
plantations and second growth 
stands in the United States and 
Canada. Old farm lands severely 
burned areas, or sites affected by 
strip mining are among the im- 
portant areas that have been af- 
fected. Results from abroad con- 
firm these findings and add sev- 
eral minor nutrient deficiencies 
as well. 


The press for new land and 
increased production in Europe 
has even turned the attention of 
foresters to heaths and _ bogs 
where the use of fertilizer is re- 
quired in order to achieve any 
useful production. 


This response to fertilization on 
nutrient deficient sites has in 
many cases been rapid and dra- 
matic. Color and vigor of foliage 
has been markedly improved, 
often at the end of the first grow- 
ing season; short term height 


growth has been doubled; stag- 
nating or checked plantations 
have been reprieved from certain 
failures, and Christmas tree grow- 
ers have seen a real possibility 
of reviving plantings written off 
as worthless. 

Coupled with the clearly dem- 
onstrated physiological response 
to commercial fertilizer is the 
phenomenal increase in forest 
land values, particularly in areas 
producing pulpwood. 


The rapidly growing demands 
for more pulpwood and lumber, 
as well as increasing interest of 
industry in assuming responsibility 
for the continued supply of raw 
material from their own lands, 
has created a highly competitive 
scramble to acquire timber lands. 
Moreover, industry has a keen 
interest in sponsoring research 
which may lead to ways of in- 
creasing production on existing 
holdings where land values have 
increased twenty-to thirty-fold. At 
the same time that labor costs 
are soaring, the price level of 
commercial fertilizer is holding 
firm. The use of improved ap- 
plication techniques such as aer- 
ial fertilization now is a reality. 
Higher analysis materials, and 
improved physical condition of 
commercial materials, all contrib- 
ute to the more feasible use of 
fertilizer to stimulate forest pro- 
duction. 


Most of our planted acreage 
is made up of coniferous species 
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—pine, spruce, and Douglas-fir. 
On good sites these trees pro- 
duce the most usable cubic vol- 
ume of wood in the shortest re- 
tation, and usually without much 
if any assist in soil management 
practices after the establishment 
period. On worn out fields and 
old burns, eroded and stripped 
soils, even the pioneer pines and 
Douglas-fir may be severely re- 
tarded by lack of plant nutrients 





Scientists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have 
labeled agave lecheguilla, a 
plant which grows over thou- 
sands of square miles in west 
and southwest Texas, as the 
most promising native plant 
yet found to yield substances 
that can be converted to cor- 
tisone. The drug cortisone, 
is widely used for treatment 
of arthritis, inflammatory eye 
diseases, asthma and other 
painful ailments. 





in the soil. Spruce often fails to 
survive on such sites. 

When deteriorated sites are lo- 
cated close to roads and markets, 
they may be potentially more val- 
uable than better but less acces- 
sible areas. Stimulation of growth 
production on the poorer sites 
through the use of commercial 
fertilizer may be a good business 
investment. Preliminary results 
of aerial application trials in New 
York show that the costs of a 
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single application of 200 pounds 
of fertilizer may be as low as 
$9-$13 per acre. This compares 
very favorably with standard non- 
commercial thinning costs which 
may exceed $30 per acre. 


Evidence from the Douglas-fir 
region suggests that nitrogen fer- 
tilization, by hastening the mor- 
tality of intermediate trees, may 
partially eliminate the need for 
thinning and at the same time 
stimulate increment production on 
crop trees. 


Plantations of hardwoods still 
are relatively rare and difficult 
to establish. Hybrid poplar plant- 
ings, however, are being exten- 
sively made and offer real prom- 
ise as a source of pulpwood. One 
of the primary problems in suc- 
cessful hybrid poplar establish- 
ment is the elimination of weed 
competition by mechanical culti- 
vation. There is new evidence 
from Canadian experiments that 
this expensive weeding operation 
largely can be eliminated through 
the use of commercial fertilizer. 


Christmas tree growers and 
tree farmers are increasing in 
numbers rapidly. On poorer soils 
Christmas tree plantings, particu- 
larly spruce, have been a disap- 
pointment in terms of growth rate 
and tree quality. The judicious 
use of fertilizers can be beneficial 
to Christmas tree growers in 
shortening the period of “plant- 
ing shock” and sod competition 
and in improving form and color 
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prior to harvest. Some caution 
is needed here in avoiding too 
vigorous stimulation by over fer- 
tilization which may produce 
spindly, open trees of low market 
value. Tree farmers with an es- 
tablished personal interest in 
their plantings can be alert to the 
need for fertilizer by watching for 
the symptoms of nutrient defi- 
ciency which usually are mani- 
fested by checked growth, poor 
foliage color, short needles and 
premature needle drop. Doubt 
as to the exact nature of nutri- 
tion problems may be solved by 
preliminary trial plots of 1/10 
acre (66’ x 66’) prior to whole- 
sale applications. 

Further research is needed. We 
are just beginning to understand 
the fundamental processes in tree 
physiology so that correct inter- 
pretation can be made of fertil- 
izer treatments. The use of foliar 


analysis to indicate need and de- 
gree of response is a promising 
approach. More pilot plot ex- 
periments are needed in all for- 
est regions and under different 
conditions to test adequately the 
extent and need for soil treat- 
ment to improve site. 

Results so far to develop a 
good application method from 
ground transportable equipment 
have been disappointing. Aerial 
application techniques are prom- 
ising but there still is room for 
improvement. 

Ground and hand application 
methods are feasible when fer- 
tilizing small areas, such as farm 
woodlots, and isolated blocks. 

Finally we need much more 
growth and yield data as well as 
economic analysis of the promise 
of fertilizer use in forestry, both 
in terms of present and future 
values. 








Gravel Cuts Down "Scouring" 

A bushel basket of gravel can be more effective in controlling 
erosion below a drainage culvert than a costly cement structure. 

Even large boulders won’t do the job, according to research 
engineers with the Colorado A. & M. Experiment Station. They 
have found that graded gravel, with rocks no larger than two inches, 
will break the force of the water sufficiently to prevent washing 
of the stream bed. 

The hole that results from this erosion is known as a “scour”. 
It occurs where water comes from a pipe or ditch and falls to a lower 
stream bed. The fall can vary from a few inches to 10 feet or more. 

Engineers believe a man with a shovel can scoop out a hole, put 
in the proper amount of gravel, and eliminate most of his erosion 
problem. Amount of maintenance required would depend on soil 
qualities and force of the water. —Colorado A. & M. College 





This Wood Chip Business 


Thinning a woodlot is good practice. 





The thinnings can 


be turned into chips for bedding, mulch, other uses... 


Condensed from Rural New Yorker 
William Wollerton 


OW much difference does 
weeding a woodlot make? 
Five years ago, under the sup- 
ervision of the F. P. A. forester, 
we started doing a little weeding 
in our own lot. Trees which 
were taking 12 years to gain two 
inches in diameter are now do- 
ing the job in six years. A pine 
plantation which had almost stag- 
nated because of crowding is now 
also putting on two inches Jin six 
years. Diameter, of course, is not 
the whole story; the gain in 
height is also greatly increased. 
Competent foresters have esti- 
mated the total stumpage value 
of some of our better soft wood 
plantations as high as fifteen 
hundred dollars per acre. This 
takes into account a growth per- 
iod of about 70 years and of 


course those plantations have 
been carefully thinned and 
pruned. 


If one were to take a woodlot 
of saplings, say from three to 10 
inches in diameter, on a fair to 
good growing site and reasonably 
well stocked with desirable spe- 
cies, and follow good manage- 


ment practices, 1 do not think 
it unreasonable to expect, over a 
period of 40 or 50 years, a total 
stumpage value of $500 or $600 
per acre, and with luck to still 
have a woodlot left. 


Now, through the Forest Prac- 
tice Act, a cooperator can have 
expert foresters come and mark 
the trees to be removed. He can 
get a per-acre payment from the 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation administration for 
doing this work and by the use 
of a portable wood chipper con- 
vert the otherwise unmarketable 
trees into a most useful product. 
Under present conditions, work 
in the woodlot is profitable to the 
farmer not only for the future but 
here and now. 

Wood chips have long since 
passed the experimental stage. 
We have been operating a wood 
chipper here in Dutchess County, 
New York, for over five years, 
doing custom work as well as 
chipping for our own use. We 
have done work for over 50 cus- 
tomers, including dairymen, beef 
cattle breeders, poultrymen, small 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New Yorker, New York City 
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fruit growers, orchardists, nursery- 
men and private gardners. 


One large dairy farm here has 
used wood chips exclusively as 
bedding for some years. Others 
use them to supplement straw. 
Two of our well known beef 
breeders like them as a founda- 
tion under straw. One of our 
oldest and largest Angus farms, 
however, finds them satisfactory 
without straw and is using the 
chips from 60 to 70 cords of 
wood annually. Experience has 
shown that nothing will keep a 
normally muddy unpaved barn- 
yard as dry and safe for tractor 
and cattle as wood chips. 


The managers of one of our 
large successful poultry enter- 
prises thinks that litter composed 
of one-half commercial bedding 
and one-half wood chips is ideal. 
Several others use a litter of 
half straw and half wood chips. 
Cornell is now experimenting 
with a further processing of wood 
chips which they have reason to 
think will produce a nesting ma- 
terial superior to anything now 
on the market. 


We have grown excellent red 
raspberries here commercially un- 
der a wood chip mulch where 
many fields under ordinary cul- 
tivation have failed from drought. 
We are also using them on straw- 
berries and, while initial cost is 
higher than with straw, they do 
a better job both in the matter 
of weed control and moisture 


WOOD CHIP BUSINESS 
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conservation. Formerly we found 
one season’s picking about all 
that was profitable for straw- 
berries. We _ believe, however, 
that with virus-free plants now 
available, wood chips will extend 
the profitable life of a strawberry 
bed by one or possibly two sea- 
sons. 

One blueberry grower tried 
them experimentally a couple of 
years ago and has been extend- 
ing his mulched acreage ever 
since. If experiments in Rhode 
Island hold true here, we should 
expect about three times the yield 
of blueberries under wood chip 
mulch than would be obtained 
under clean cultivation. 





Young couples applying for 
a marriage license in Volker- 
shim, Germany, must saw 
through a log in record time 
as proof that they can work 
together in harmony. 





There is no question as to the 
value of wood chips as a soil 
builder. After all it was decay- 
ing wood that nature used to put 
the humus in our soils—the hu- 
mus which is burned up so rap- 
idly under cultivation. 

Extensive experiments have 
shown that wood chips do not 
make the soil sour. The old farm- 
er’s belief that sawdust or wood 
wastes did make the soil sour 
was probably based on his obser- 
vation that crops sometimes did 
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not prosper when large quanti- 
ties of such materials were added. 
We know now that the sudden 
increase in the bacteria that break 
down woody material into hu- 
mus makes a large demand on 
the soil for nitrogen. While these 
organisms return the nitrogen to 
the soil as they die, during the 
build-up of this population we 
must add nitrogen in some form 
if we want maximum results. 
Wood chips lighten and give 
greater porosity to heavy soils; 
they add to the water-holding ca- 
pacity of sandy soils. In one part 
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of the Finger Lakes grape section, 
wood chips, along with other cul- 
tural practices, brought up the 
productivity of some rundown 
vineyards from one to six tons 
of grapes per acre. 


The actual cost of chipping 
wood is small, at usual custom 
rates less than $2.00 a ton But 
wood is bulky and heavy; it costs 
money every time you have to 
handle a stick. The actual cost 
of wood chips where you want 
them depends largely on the effi- 
ciency with which the job can 
be organized. 





Land Contract for Financing Farm Has Advantages 


The mortgage system isn’t the only way to finance a newly- 


bought farm. 


In many cases, families buying a farm might be better off by 
buying on a “land contract,” says Philip Raup, agricultural econo- 
mist at the University of Minnesota. 


With a mortgage, title to the land usually passes directly to 


the new buyer. 


He then gives a mortgage to his creditors to cover 


the remainder of the purchase price above his down payment. 
When a person buys under land contract, the formal legal title 
to the land stays with the seller. The buyer agrees to make periodic 
payments for a certain number of years. At the end of the period, 
the buyer gets full title to the property. 
The land contract system is really quite similar to the arrange- 


ment used in buying many city and suburban homes. 


One advan- 


tage is that the down payment is usually smaller than with a mort- 
gage-type purchase, and annual payments are often little more than 
a person would pay if he were cash-renting. 

Land contracts have some dangers, too, Raup points out. One 








feature is that if the buyer fails to make a payment within 30 days 
after it’s due, the seller can evict the buyer and repossess the land 
without complicated court action. With the mortgage, there’s usually 
a much longer redemption time allowed. 


—University Farm and Home News 




















OIL FERTILITY is _ like 

money in the bank—always 
ready for use. Building and hold- 
ing soil fertility is the main pur- 
pose of the new Soil Bank pro- 
gram. 


Legumes and grasses are tools 
which build crop-production pow- 
er into soils. They work as a 
team. With the aid of nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria, legumes like 
alfalfa and clover build up soil 
nitrogen. Grasses in turn, build 
dense fibrous root systems which 
resist erosion while holding fer- 
tility and improving soil struc- 
ture and tilth. 


Deep-rooted legume varieties 
penetrate far into the subsoil. 
They feed at depths other crops 
cannot reach and bring these 
nutrients to the top. Thus top- 
soils become richer, not only in 
legume-made nitrogen, but in 
other elements needed for good 
growth. 


Legumes Need 
Nitrogén-Fixing Bacteria 


Don't take geod inoculation for granted. 
Tests show it ~- to inoculate legume 
seed—alfalfa, c 


overs, soybeans .. . 


Condensed from Better Farming Methods 


Dana Jennings 


Legumes Help Grasses 

Legume nitrogen helps stimu- 
late both grass and legume 
growth. Besides getting their own 
nitrogen from the air, legumes 
give some to their neighbor 
grasses. The greater tonnage of 
organic matter speeds humus 
buildup, too. 

Fertility requires much more 
than sufficient amounts of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium. 
A highly productive soil absorbs 
rainfall readily and thus holds 
moisture. It retains sufficient air 
to make a good growth medium. 
It is alive with soil bacteria. The 
legume-grass team—with proper 
management, lime and fertilizer 
—can improve all these factors 
of soil productive power. 


Proper Bacteria Essential 

The legume-grass team cannot 
do its best unless the legume is 
supplied with plenty of the prop- 
er nitrogen-fixing bacteria. It is 
not safe to depend on leftover 


Reprinted by permission from Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Illinois 
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bacteria in the soil from last year’s before they plant a legume that 
crop. O. N. Allen, Wisconsin, in sufficient bacteria of the proper 
his bulletin “Inoculate Legumes _ kind are present in their soils . . 
—It Pays” says: “The fact*that It is entirely possible that the bac- 
a leguminous crop was well nod- teria left in the soil may lose 
ulated one year is not assurance their beneficial properties . . .” 
that the same one will be satis- 
factorily nodulated if replanted 
the next year.” 

Farmer’s Bulletin No. 2003 practice that it could easily be 
states: “Farmers cannot be sure overlooked. 


Legume seed inoculation is 
such a simple and inexpensive 





Social Security Changes Told 


Some of the recent changes in social security laws will have an 
important meaning to farmers. Farm management specialists at the 
University of Minnesota, list three important changes for 1956: 

1. Contrary to previous years, farm rental income can count 
toward social security if the landowner helps with the farm work 
or shares in management decisions. 

2. Farmers with $600 - $1,800 gross income may report two- 
thirds of their income for social security and may report $1,200 
if the gross is more than $1,800 but net is less than $1,200. Before, 
it was 50 per cent instead of two-thirds. 

3. Retired working women and wives of retired farm workers 
may start receiving reduced social security payments after they are 
62. Widows may take full benefits when 62. 

There are some more important changes for 1957: 

1. Social security tax rates will go up to 3 and three-eighths 
per cent for self-employed farmers and 2 and one-fourth percent 
each for employers and employees. These rates will be paid in 
1958 on 1957 income. 

2. Agricultural workers will be covered when they earn $150 
or work at least 20 days during the year for cash wages for one 
employer. 

3. After July 1957, disability payments will begin at age 50 
if the farmer can no longer operate his farm, is currently and fully 
insured and has 20 quarters of coverage out of the last 40. There 
are more rules on disability, and it’s a good idea to check with 
your social security office if you think you may be eligible. 
—University of Minnesota 


















OTTON RESEARCH in the 

past 20 years has had a triple 
goal — cutting production costs, 
improving fiber quality, and in- 
creasing yields. 


Today’s cotton farmer harvests 
100 pounds more lint per acre 
than he did two decades ago. 
This represents an added return 
of $35 on each of the 16,500,000 
acres of cotton harvested last year. 


Changed economic conditions 


largely account for higher cotton 
prices since 1936, but improved 
fiber quality contributed to the 
rise. Fiber length has increased 
about 1/16 of an inch, and a 
much smaller proportion of to- 
day’s crop is of the lower grade. 


Labor efficiency in_ cotton 
fields has more than doubled. 
Twenty years ago it required a 
man-hour to produce 1.9 pounds 
of lint. Today, one man-hour 
of work will produce 4.2 pounds. 
Much of this increased efficiency 
has resulted from mechanization, 
but research advances in plant 
breeding, cultural practices, insect 


Old King in Modern Dress 


The new look in cotton extends from seed 
to finished shirt .. . 


Condensed from Chemurgic Digest 





and disease control, harvesting, 
and ginning have also been es- 
sential. Engineering research 
helped to put machines in the 
fields to enable cotton farmers 
to compete in a mechanized ag- 
riculture. This created a need 
for changes in the cotton plant 
itself and in methods of culti- 
vating it. 

Plant breeders set about de- 
signing a cotton plant specially 
suited to machine harvesting. 


They wanted bolls set higher on 
the plant, fluffy for easier me- 
chanical picking, yet resistant to 
storms. They wanted early and 
uniformly maturing plants for 
better once-through-the-field _re- 
sults. 


Many of these and other needs 


have already been met. Further 
possibilities are apparent in cur- 
rent research—for example, de- 
velopment of triple hybrids with 
fiber strength almost double that 
of present commercial varieties. 
Qualities of cold-tolerance, wilt- 
resistance, and _ leaf-smoothness 


Reprinted by permission from Chemurgic Digest. New York City 
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are also being incorporated in 
new cottons. 

Cultural practices from pre- 
planting to harvesting have been 
revised. New stalk cutters and 
power shredders do a better job 
of residue disposal and make seed- 
bed preparation easier. Mechan- 
ized planters and methods of de- 
linting seed permit rapid preci- 
sion planting. Herbicides have 
resulted in a saving of nearly $10 
an acre over  hand-chopping 
methods. Defoliants and dessi- 
cants have been perfected that 
cause leaves to drop or dry up 
and enable mechanical pickers to 
begin clean harvesting — shortly 
after bolls mature. 

With mechanical harvesters, la- 
bor requirements for harvesting 
have been decreased by 50 hours 
a bale. On the 20 per cent of the 
Nation’s cotton now picked by 
machines, this saving equals the 
effort of about 1 million people 
working 16 forty-hour weeks. 

Insect control in cotton has had 
an assist from several fields of re- 
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search. For example, the more 
effective destruction of crop 
residue possible with machines 
gives better protection against 
the boll weevil and pink boll- 
worm. An entirely new set of in- 
secticides called “systemics” has 
been developed that literally go 
into the cotton boll after the 
weevil. 

Since machine-harvested cotton 
requires much more preparation 
before ginning, research has had 
to improve the ginning process. 
Today machine-picked cotton 
can match hand-picked, grade 
for grade after ginning. 

Utilization research has broad- 
ened the market for cotton goods 
by developing new products and 
processes and by altering the 
fiber’s chemical composition, giv- 
ing new characteristics to cotton 
textiles that better fit them to 
compete with synthetics. 

In every phase of cotton pro- 
duction, from seed to finished 
fabric, research has ‘made out- 
standing contributions. 





How Long Can Weeds Live? 


In 1879 Dr. J. W. Beal in America started an experiment to test 


the viability of seeds of a number of species. 


The seeds were mixed 


with sand and put in pint bottles which were buried 18 inches 
deep. Up till 1920 a bottle was dug up every fifth year and the 


seeds were tested for germination. 
In 1940, and again in 1950, the seeds of 
These were the curl-leaved dock, 


creased to ten years. 
only three species germinated. 


After 1920 the interval was in- 


the moth mullien and the common evening primrose. 





-American Journal of Botany 


Greater Yields from Grafted Grapes 


American grapes 
rootstocks give 


rafted on superior 
igher yields... 


Condensed from American Fruit Grower 


Paul H. Shepard, 


Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station 


INCE the 1920's, experiment 

stations have been grafting 
Concord and other American 
grape varieties on various root- 
stocks. Time and again these 
trials have resulted in a distinct 
gain in grape tonnage over the 
vines grown on their own roots. 

Probably most commercial 
grape vineyards in California are 
made up of grafted vines, planted 
because of the presence of phyl- 
loxera, a small insect that attacks 
the roots. Certain rootstocks 
were found to be immune to 
phylloxera, and therefore sup- 
ported a more vigorous-growing 
variety on top. 

Phylloxera has been found in 
practically all localities in the 
United States where grapes grow, 
but in many instances it attacks 
only the leaves on certain vari- 
eties, doing little harm. Phyllox- 
era feeding on grape roots has 
definitely been found in New 
York and other eastern states. 

Here at our experiment station 
at Mountain Grove, Mo., we have 
been unable to find the insect 


Reprinted by permission from American Fruit Grower, 


in our soil. However, we are 
able to greatly increase the yield 
of many varieties of grapes by 
grafting them on the roots of 
vigorous native species. 

In 1930, we tried 23 different 
varieties of rootstocks on Con- 
cord, Campbell, Moore, and Del- 
aware. Three stocks were uni- 
versally good on all the varieties. 
They were U. S. 3309, U. S. 
125-1, and Constantia. The ex- 
tent of the increase over a seven- 
year period was as follows: 


The best rootstocks for Camp- 
bell Early increased the produc- 
tion five times over the produc- 
tion when grown on its own roots; 
the prunings removed increased it 
nearly six times. 

Moore Early doubled in fruit 
and produced 2-1/3 times the 
amount of wood growth. 

Concord and Delaware gave 
114% times the fruit. The increase 
in pruning wood was 2¥ times 
for Delaware and 1! times for 
Concord. 

During the past 10 years we 
hdve used (in addition to the 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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three successful varieties men- 
tioned above) some new native 
species as rootstocks. They were 
vigorous, wild varieties of Cin- 
eria, Aestivalis, and Cordifolia, 
found in the Ozark hills. We have 
used them on many additional 
varieties. In about four times out 
of five we increased the grape 
and wood production of the graft- 
ed vine. 

Some of our finest varieties of 
grapes, the Rogers crosses for in- 
stance, have recurved stamens, 
making it necessary for them to 
receive pollen from other va- 
rieties in order to set fruit. 


When we used Lindley, Barry, 
Herbert, and Merrimac on our 
better rootstocks, we increased 
their productiveness. In addition 
we found the grape flowers more 
self-fruitful. The bloom still has 
a recurved stamen, but bagged 
bud - clusters produce a much 
greater number of berries than 
bagged clusters on vines growing 
on their own roots. The pollen 
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on the recurved stamens seems 
to be more virile, probably in 
accordance with the general in- 
creased vigor of the vine. 

The flower of Campbell Early 
has upright stamens and the 
bloom has always been described 
as self-fruitful, but when grown 
on its own root in Missouri, it 
makes a poorly pollinized, stringy 
cluster. Grafted on the best root- 
stocks, it makes a large, compact 
cluster. In most every case where 
the stock and scion were com- 
patible (meaning they quickly 
grew together all the way 
around) the vigor and produc- 
tion were increased. 


Regardless of what causes 
grafted grapes to produce higher 
yields, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the time will come 
when most fruit nurseries will 
propagate and growers will buy, 
grafted vines. Over a 10-year 
period, the extra cost of grafted 
vines the first year is just a small 
drop in the bucket. 





Farm Real 


Estate Up 


Farm prices have gone down but farm real estate has gone up. 
That has been the trend during the past year. The chief reason, says 
the United States Department of Agriculture, is that many farm op- 
erators are trying to buy additional land to make a larger and 


more economical farm operation. 


Also, present owners and pros- 


pective buyers believe that farm land is a safe long-time investment 


as population continues to increase and farm land is limited. 





Drouth-Proofing Range Lands 


By root-plowing native ranges and seed- 
ing new grasses, ranchers increase the 
carrying capacity of their pastures 


during times of drouth 


LONG THE ROLLING Rio 

Grande Plains in Southwest 
Texas an ever-increasing number 
of ranchers are turning to the 
root plow and the seeding of new 
grasses as a means of drouth- 
proofing their range lands. 


In Dimmit county, where large 
scale ranching is the major por- 
tion of the agricultural economy, 
thousands of acres of native grass- 
land are being root-plowed with 
heavy machinery and seeded to 
new introduced grasses, the prin- 
cipal one being Blue Panic. Mes- 
quite brush, guajillo, white brush 
and other range plants are being 
eliminated to make way for new 
grasses that many ranchers are 
convinced will greatly increase 
the carrying capacity of their pas- 
tures. 

The introduction of Blue Panic 
and other grasses into Dimmit 
county got started in 1953. By 
October of this year 60,000 acres 
of brush land belonging to 70 
ranchers in the Dimmit Soil Con- 
servation District had been root 
plowed and seeded to new grasses. 


Condensed from The Cattleman 


Roger B. Lee 


During the first year only 289 
acres were plowed and seeded. 
Since most of the ranchers in the 
district operate on a large scale 
and are sound businessmen they 
were very cautious about trying 
any practice that called for dis- 
turbing the native range and seed- 
ing it to a grass they knew little 
about. 


The practice was expensive and 
the 
time-tested native grasses that 
had always served them well dur- 
ing times of plentiful rainfall. 
When the first plowing and seed- 
ing produced a good growth of 
grass that cattle would eat and 
do well on, more ranchers be- 
came interested in the project. 
In 1954 about 4,000 acres were 
root plowed and seeded, and in 
1955 the acreage jumped to more 
than 20,000. By October of 1956 
35,000 acres were plowed and 
seeded. Cattlemen watched the 
first plantings thrive during a year 
of drouth and were highly im- 
pressed with the drouth resistant 


a radical departure from 


Reprinted by permission from The Cattleman, Fort Worth, Texas 
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qualities of Blue Panic and buffel 
grass. 


Grasses Thrive Despite Drouth 


Since the grasses were first 
planted in Dimmit county there 
has been a continued drouth. The 
grass was planted during the 
drouth. It became established 
with little rainfall and it has pro- 
vided excellent grazing for cattle 
when native pastures were bare. 

Ranchers have generally fol- 
lowed the practice of putting a 
small amount of the grass in each 
year and when satisfied with its 
progress and potential have grad- 
ually increased the acreage. 

Root plowing is accomplished 
by the use of powerful crawler 
type tractors that supply the pow- 
er to plow deep into the soil 
cutting the roots of brush plants. 
This plowing also opens the soil 
so that it may absorb and retain 
a greater amount of rainfall. 
Many ranchers seed at the same 
time they are root plowing. Others 
use airplanes to scatter seed over 
the land after the plowing has 
been finished. Blue Panic is often 
seeded alone, and at other times 
in combination with buffel grass. 
The grass will come up after the 
land gets enough rain to germin- 
ate the seed and only 60 to 90 
days growth are required for Blue 
Panic to make seed. Once the 
plant makes enough growth to 
produce seed it will withstand 
many months of drouth. 

J. C. Oelkers, Chairman of the 
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Dimmit Soil Conservation Dist- 
rict, says that years ago the Dim- 
mit county area was covered with 
tall grasses but due to overstock- 
ing, pasture plants were slowly 
killed and brush replaced the 
grass. He is convinced that root 
plowing and grass seeding is one 
answer to restoring the once pro- 
ductive grasslands. 


Must Learn to Live With Drouth 


Dolph Briscoe, Jr., who ranches 
near Catarina, is one of the many 
cattlemen in the area who has 
used root plowing and grass seed- 
ing to help “drouth-proof” his 
ranch. Briscoe says he is con- 
vinced anyone in the cattle bus- 
iness in Southwest Texas must 
learn to live with drouth at least 
part of the time. Making the 
most of what little rainfall you do 
get is the only answer, he claims. 
This means a sound program of 
rangeland moisture conservation. 

Briscoe is sold on the value of 
root plowing and seeding Blue 
Panic grass. Starting in the win- 
ter of 1954 Briscoe has plowed 
and seeded on all types of land 
from deep blackland to gravelly 
ridges with equally good results. 
One experience with the new 
grasses he recalls with pleasure 
was on a 6,000 acre pasture root 
plowed and seeded with a mix- 
ture of Blue Panic and buffel 
grass in the winter of 1954. A fair 
stand was established and in Oc- 
tober, 1955, he put 512 head of 
coming two-year-old Santa Ger- 
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trudis steers on the pasture. Av- 
erage weight of the cattle was 
625 pounds. They stayed in the 
pasture six months during which 
time no rain fell and no supple- 
mental feed was provided. In 
April of this year the pay weight 
on the steers was 987 pounds. 

Briscoe believes that this is 
the kind of drouth relief that pays 
and that if plantings of the new 
grasses are expanded in Dimmit 
county the result will be a greatly 
improved agricultural economy. 

On the W. F. Johnson ranch 
south of Carrizo Springs buffel 
grass was seeded to 145 acres of 
deep sandy land that was an irri- 
gated farm. Johnson claims the 
grass is equa] to 1,500 acres of 
native pasture during the drouth. 
Buffel grass is usually more adapt- 
able. than Blue Panic in deep 
sandy soils. 

Walker Burns of Carrizo 
Springs wintered 20 cows and 
four bulls on 100 acres of Blue 
Panic and buffel grass. After a 
rain the land, which was root 
plowed and aerial seeded, re- 
tained enough moisture to form 
a ball at a depth of four feet. 
Moisture on nearby native pas- 
tures penetrated 12 inches and on 
bare ground there was no pene- 
tration. 

Another excellent example of 
what can be done to make the 
best possible use of rainfall in a 
drouth area can be found on the 
R. W. Briggs’ San Roque Ranch 
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near Catarina. Briggs has ter- 
raced his pastures to hold the 
water that falls on the land. He 
has also constructed dams that 
check runoff and spread water 
evenly over several of his most 
productive pastures. This agri- 
cultural engineering program is 
not yet complete, but has already 
retained much of the rainfall on 
the ranch that otherwise would 





How do fireflies light? An 
enzyme within the insects 
luminous cells enables oxygen 
and a substance called luci- 
ferin to unite, producing a 
cold light that throws off 
neither heat nor energy. The 
winking glow is a signal be- 
tween the sexes, says the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 





have run off. With his spreader 
dam system, Briggs can conserve 
most of all the moisture that falls 
on his ranch and utilize a part 
of the runoff water that falls 
elsewhere and flows through the 
small creeks and streams that run 
through his ranch. 

The conservation of water such 
as is being done on the Briggs 
Ranch, root plowing and the 
planting of drouth - resistant 
grasses such as Blue Panic and 
buffel, are some of the ways 
ranchers in Dimmit county are re- 
ducing the problems of drouth. 
Many ranchers in the county 
think that Blue Panic may be the 
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grass that will solve many of 
their economic problems during 
times of drouth and that acreage 
allotted to it will become much 
larger in the near future. 
Following are detailed descrip- 
tions of Buffel and Blue Panic 


grass: 
Buffel Grass 


DESCRIPTION: A perennial 
warm-season bunch grass. Plants 
are rather leafy and bushy under 
good growing conditions, with 
bright green foliage. There are 
many strains but T-4464 and Blue 
Buffel are of most concern. 


ADAPTION: T-4464 appears 
to be adaptable south of an east- 
west line through Waco, except 
where winter temperatures ap- 
proach zero. Grass is sensitive to 
frost. Blue Buffel is reported to 
be more cold tolerant, but north- 
ern limit of its climatic adaption 
is not known. 


ESTABLISHMENT:  Plant- 
ings are made in spring, except 
in South Texas, where fall plant- 
ings are more desirable. Rate of 
seeding is about two pounds per 
acre. 

MANAGEMENT: Grazing 
management is difficult because 
of growth habit. Rotation graz- 
ing of small blocks with relatively 
large numbers of animals desir- 
able to get most from forage. 


Blue Panic Grass 
DESCRIPTION: Blue Panic 


is a perennial warm-season bunch 
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grass that grows in large, dense 
tufts. It has a bluish-green color 
and grows to a height of over four 
feet. Often described as a “per- 
ennial Sudan grass,” Blue Panic 
will furnish grazing two to six 
weeks earlier in the spring and 
later in the fall than Sudan grass. 


ADAPTION: Best adapted 


along the Rio Grande Plains, the 
Rolling Plains, the southeastern 
High Plains and Edwards Pla- 
teau areas of Texas. Generally 
unsuccessful in East Texas and 
Gulf Coast areas. 





There is hardly a person in 
my acquaintance who can't 
do a great many things bet- 
ter than | can. My late 
father often used a German 
word when he saw and mar- 
veled at a good performance 
by a waiter, workman, or 
mechanic; "Nachmachen", he 
would say, meaning, "Now 
you try it.” 

Oscar G. Mayer 





ESTABLISHMENT: Seeding 
time is in spring, after danger of 
frost is past, except in the Rio 
Grande Plains. Rate of seeding 
is about one pound per acre. 


MANAGEMENT: Grazing 
management much the same as 
for Sudan grass. Should not be 
grazed shorter than 6 to 10 
inches 
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EACETIME uses of atomic 

energy are coming to your 
farm faster than you realize. In 
fact, new atomic science already 
is used a great deal in agricul- 
ture. 

Essentially, this science has 
given us a new form of energy, 
Like fire, steam or electricity, the 
energy can be made useful in 
war or peace. 

In future, an atomic machine 
may turn the generators of the 
plant which supplies your REA 
line with electricity. The atom 
could heat your home. It might 
possibly some day power a trac- 
tor, an automobile or an airplane. 

But power is only one of the 
uses of the atom. 


Workers at the agricultural 
experiment stations have 
been using atomic science in 
their experiments for a num- 
ber of years. 

They have found radio-iso- 
topes extremely useful as “trac- 
ers.”. These tracers are possibly 
the most important new. tool for 
research since the invention of 


Atomic Research for Farmers 


Peacetime use of atomic energy may be 
closer to your farm than you realize .. . 


Condensed from 


Wallace's Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Ned Disque, Iowa State College 


the microscope. They emit sig- 
nals almost like that of tiny ra- 
dio stations, and they can be 
traced with instruments. 


Dr. R. Scott Allen of the lowa 
State College staff has been ap- 
plying this technique to prob- 
lems of feeding dairy cattle. 

Before the Atomic Age, re- 
searchers trying to find better 
feeding systems and better ra- 
tions for cattle were limited in 
the information they could ob- 
tain by feeding studies. It took 
a long time to get a picture of 
what any given nutrient was do- 
ing for the animal. In many cases, 
the exact function of a nutrient 
could not be measured. 


Now radioactive tracers make 
it possible to follow certain 
nutrients right thru the animal’s 
body and to find out how they’re 
used. Within a few days after 
the animal eats the “tagged” 
nutrient element, researchers can 
measure how much was absorbed 
by the animal and how much was 
eliminated as waste. And they 
can tell which parts of the ani- 


Reprinted by permission from Wallace's Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines 
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mal’s body used the nutrient. 

This research with radioactive 
tracers is designed to give funda- 
mental facts about the functions 
of certain elements. Such infor- 
mation may in turn help in build- 
ing better livestock rations. 

A new dairy cattle nutrition 
laboratory, recently constructed 
at Iowa State College, provides 
facilities so that this work can be 
safely and accurately carried on. 


Dr. J. H. Lilly, lowa State Col- 
lege entomologist, glued small 
pieces of radioactive wire to each 
of a number of wireworms. Then 
he placed them in soil, part of 
which had been treated with in- 
secticides. He was able to follow 
their movements underground. 
He noted how they behaved in 
treated soil and how they be- 
haved in untreated soil. Previous- 
ly, such studies were impossible 
except by artificial conditions that 
were unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Paul A. Dahm, another 
Iowa entomologist, has directed 
studies using radioactive DDT to 
learn how this insecticide acts. 
By treating cockroaches and corn 
borers with the radioactive DDT, 
researchers were able to see how 
the chemical entered the insects. 
They found borers which seemed 
to possess a natural tolerance to 
DDT, and were able to convert 
significant amounts of it to a 
non-toxic product. 

These are only examples. 
Similar work is being done 
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at lowa State College by 
agronomists in tracing how 
plants utilize fertilizer. Botan- 
ists, veterinarians, swine nutri- 
tionists and others have 
adopted tracer techniques. 


A third use of atomic energy 
is by direct radiation. By expos- 
ing plants, animals and mater- 
ials to x-rays or to the high ener- 
gy rays of a radioactive substance 
they may be changed radically 
in character. Most of these 
changes are harmful ones. But 
sometimes there comes one of 
great benefit. 


Dr. 
State College is one of a number 
of scientists in the United States 
who are interested in_ these 
changes, or “mutations.” His 
particular interest is in the small 
grains. 


Kenneth Frey of Iowa 


To date, the most useful muta- 


tions which have been found in 
oats are: Stem rust resistance; 
crown rust resistance; shorter and 
stiffer types, and increased winter- 
hardiness. 


Research workers at Iowa State 


College have been able to use 
the principles of nuclear science 
to invent useful devices of sev- 
eral kinds. For example, Dr. 
Don Kirkham led a team which 
developed a nuclear soil mois- 
ture meter. Utilizing nuclear 


principles, the meter is able to 
read the number of 


inches of 
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moisture in the soil at a given 
depth. 

And Dr. H. S. McNabb, Jr., 
called on atomic scientists to 
help him develop a small x-ray 
machine which actually “looks” 
thru tree trunks. It will help 
add to the knowledge of how and 
why Iowa trees. decay. 


For the future, atomic 
science promises to farming: 
1. A new source of power for 

the farm. 
2. Faster, more accurate agri- 
cultural research results. 





Farmers are using five 
times as much nitrogen now 
as 15 years ago, but less 
lime, say officials with the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. From a peak of 30 mil- 
lion tons applied in 1947, cur- 
rent use is down to 20 million 
tons. Unless the use of lime 
keeps pace with the use of 
nitrogen, we can develop 
serious problems of acidity in 
our soils, especially when the 
acidity penetrates the sub- 
soils. In fact, some areas 
have already encountered 
this problem. 


ATOMIC RESEARCH 





3. New kinds of plants, ani- 
mals and materials, developed 


thru direct radiation. 


4. Machinery using atomic 


principles. 


All of these things will come 
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out of a pool of basic scientific 
knowledge which atomic scien- 
tists have developed largely with- 
in very recent years. Iowa State 
College has been a major center 
for developing such knowledge. 
On its campus is an Institute for 
Atomic Research which operates 
the Ames Laboratory of the 
United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Certain problems in connection 
with the production of atomic 
power are under study at the in- 
stitute. Most of the rest of its 
work is in basic research. Here 
men are trying to learn more 
about the atom. What it is like. 
How it performs. 


They are working, too, with 
a whole series of “rare earths.” 
These rare earths are really met- 
als about which nobody has even 
known a great deal. They prom- 
ise to be important in the Atomic 
Age which is upon us. 

Under an entirely separate 
contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, another Iowa State 
scientist is searching for more 
knowledge about the atom. Dr. 
John Gowen, head of the depart- 
ment of genetics, has been study- 
ing the effects of radiant energy 
on the well being of animals and 
their progeny. He actually began 
his studies a number of years ago. 
From his work has come a great 
deal of knowledge about how 
much radiation can be absorbed 
by man without harmful effects. 
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SE OF polyethylene bags as 

liners for milk cans and 
tinned or cardboard containers 
offers considerable savings to the 
dairy industry in transportation 
and cleaning costs. For years the 
milk can has been a problem in 
the sanitary handling of fluid 
milk and cream. Not only is it 
costly to purchase, maintain, and 
clean, but the steel and paper 
containers add about 20 per cent 
to the shipping weight of milk. 





Polyethylene, a plastic material 
synthesized from natural gas was 
selected for testing by the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry at Cor- 
nell because it offered promising 
possibilities as a single-service con- 
tainer for dairy products. 


This material does not react 
with any of the constituents of 
milk, it imparts no flavors, and 
is moisture-proof, durable, and 
inexpensive. Accordingly, _ re- 
searchers have tested polyethylene 
bags of various sizes and thick- 
nesses as liners for milk cans and 
for tinned or cardboard contain- 
ers. 


During the past year, these 


ls The Milk Can Out Entirely? 


New plastic containers are proving a 






great boon to dairymen... 


Condensed from Farm Research 
R. F. Holland, Cornell University 


liners have proved very success- 
ful in the handling of fluid milk 
and cream, ice cream mix, frozen 
cream, cottage cheese, bakers’ 
cheese, and other products. Many 
dairy plants throughout the coun- 
try are now using polyethylene 
liners, and plant operators are 
enthusiastic about the savings in 
labor and transportation costs. 


Cottage cheese, for example, is 


normally packed for wholesale 
distribution in 10- 30- and 50- 
pound tin cans, which cost from 
17 to 50 cents each, and which 
can be used only once. With a 
polyethylene liner, the can may 
be used 4 or 5 times, thus re- 
ducing the cost per trip as much 
as 20 to 30 cents. Polyethylene 
bags may be purchased in var- 
ious sizes, and cost from 4 to 8 
cents apiece. With the rapidly 
expanding uses for this material, 
the cost has been declining 
steadily. 


In addition to saving costly 
cleaning (in some instances, hand- 
scrubbing) of containers, the lin- 
ers can be handled easily and 
quickly. The procedure consists 
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of dropping a liner into the con- 
tainer, opening it at the top, and 
folding it back over the rim. Then 
the container is filled in the usual 
way. If the product is to be 
stored in the plant for later pack- 
aging in smaller containers, the 
liner is simply folded at the top, 
under the lid. If, on the other 
hand, the product is to be 
shipped, the liner is sealed, usu- 
ally with a wire tie, which is 
quickly applied, makes a tight 
seal, and is tamper-proof. 
Sealed liners eliminate the ne- 
cessity for lead seals on the can 
lid, since the contents cannot spill 
even if the can is tipped over 
and the lid falls off. Moreover, 
the wire ties are much less ex- 
pensive than the lead seals. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS 
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Saving in labor and transpor- 
tation costs is by no means the 
only advantage in using poly- 
ethylene bags as liners. An im- 
portant consideration is the ster- 
ile protection they give to the 
contents. The product never 
touches the container itself, either 
in filling or in emptying. This 
eliminates not only possible con- 
tamination from an improperly 
washed can, but also rust spots, 
streaks, and off-flavors sometimes 
caused by contact of the product 
with metal. 

With further research on the 
bag closures, filling techniques, 
and application to other dairy 
products, the use of polyethylene 
looks extremely promising for the 
dairy industry. 





Harvest Ripe Timber 
Timber, like other farm products, should be harvested when 
ripe, according to Purdue University extension forester Ed Lott. 
Lott says that farmers wouldn’t think of selling market hogs 
at 100 or 300 pounds, and the same idea holds true for farm timber. 
Trees should never be allowed to die in the tops —a sure sign 
that the timber is over-mature and losing value, Lott points out. 
Timber should be cut and sold when it is ready to be harvested. 
The farm wood lot should be culled as is a poultry flock or 


dairy herd. 


In other words, every cutting should be in the nature 


of a salvage cut with the clean-stemmed high value trees left to 


make full use of the space they occupy. 


The undesirable stock 


should be removed for use as custom logs, posts or fuel. 

When it comes time to market some timber, Lott emphasizes 
that some of the most valuable species of trees should be retained 
as a source of seed. A good growing stock should also be maintained 
to insure maximum growth in value and volume, and to permit 
future selective cuts at short intervals. 





—Farm News from Purdue 





BEEF CATTLE 
Beef Brucellosis Problem ..March 1956 
Feeds 2500 Steers ....March 1956 
Herd Bull Quarters ........ April 1956 
Performance Testing ....... April 1956 
Baxter’s Feeding Program May 1956 
Beef Cattle Improvement ....May 1956 
cei} —=e eee June 1956 
Calf’s the Crop ........ Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Beef Cattle Dwarfism ..Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Fast Gaining Bulls ....Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Most Beef Per Acre ...Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Chemicals Cut Feed Costs ...Oct. 1956 


Crossbred Steers Money Maker Nov. '56 


Beef Building Blocks ....... Nov. 1956 
Breeding By the Book ...... Nov. 1956 
How Much Weight Is Enough? Dec. '56 
Adding Productive Power ...Jan. 1957 
Showring, Progeny and Pro- 
duction Testing ........... Jan. 1957 
Bigger, Cheaper Gains with 
DE,  ciccldncuauaers van an. 1957 
CONSERVATION 
Drainage You See ........... May 1956 
Financing Conservation 
See June 1956 


Fairfield County Comes Back A-S 1956 


Wind Erosion Reduced Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Cash from Farm Ponds Aug.-Sept. 1956 
New Look at Winter Cover 

EL  cipducdcuulely alanine oeewer Dec. 1956 
CROPS 
Sunflower Program ....... March 1956 
Band Seeding Pays ........ March 1956 
Throw Away Rotations? ...March 1956 
New Southern Forage Crop ..May 1956 


Corn Same Land ag Year May 1956 
Add 30 Bu. To Corn Yields ..June 1956 
Root Rot Threatens Reoiannn A-S 1956 
Where Does Field Time Go? Oct. 1956 
Wanted: New Farm Crop ...Nov. 19! 

Harvest Losses Steal Profits Nov. 195 

Sesame—Promising New Crop Dec. °56 


New Corn Seedbeds ........ Dec. 1956 
Grow Quality Sweet Corn Jan. 1957 
Ce PE § wi cevcceceooee Jan. 1957 
TOG WEED BIS .nccccccccs Jan. 1957 
DAIRY CATTLE 

os y ? ..March 1956 
Cull Dai  ' es ....-March 1956 
Bulk Tanks Need Care ..... April 1956 
OS OE ea April = 
“Battling’’ Bossy ......... April 1 
New Heifer Factories peedeniaea — 1966 
et Pe Me . csvvenaenees e 1956 


Dairy Records Way to Profit — 1956 


Dairy Farming Tomorrow ...A-S 1956 
80-Acre Dairyman ..... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Milking at Harden Farms eer 1956 
Artificial Breeding ........... Oct. 1956 
Facts, Figures on Bulk Tanks Oct. 1956 
Cream in Plastic Bags ...... Nov. 1956 
Dairy Feeds of the Future ..Nov. 1956 
Breeding by the Book ...... Nov. 1956 
Way to Whip Mastitis ...... Nov. 1956 


Correct Type Means Long Life Dec. °56 
Ship Milk—No Refrigeration Dec. 1 
Some Dairymen Make ny Dec. 
Milking Parlor on Wheels ..Jan. 
Cows Make 14,724 Ibs. ...... Jan. 
Study Your Dairy Record Jan 


ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 





FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 


Tilt-Up Farm Buildings ..... May 1956 
Prefabricated Barns ........ May 1966 
Air-Condition Your Barn ...June 1966 
Beat Temp. Changes Aug. Sept. 1966 
Trends in Farm Buildings ...A-S 1 

Pole Frame Construction ....A-S 1 

Build Safety Into Buildings ..A-S 1956 
Easy Way Treat Fence Posts Oct. 1 

Fence Post Facts ............ Oct. 1 

Machinery Maintenance ...... Nov. 1966 
Sun Cooled Poultry House + (pee 1966 
Flexible Plastic Pipe ....... 1966 
Self-Feeding Silos, Pole Sheas Bee. "56 
Select Power Tools .......... Jan. 1957 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
Parity, What You Make It March i 


Your Lease A Lemon? ....March 1 

Too Much of Everything ... April 1968 
Plan Your Estate Taxes ... April 1956 
New Tax Depreciation ...... April 1966 
How to Appraise a Farm ...April 1956 
Ease Thru the Squeeze ..... April 1956 
Use USDA Crop Estimates 5 1956 


Makes Most of Every Acre ..May 1966 
Make Money On Small Farm May 1956 
Young Man Can Buy Farm ..May 1956 
Farm Prices Coming Back ..June 1956 
Holland's ay tomy | System June 1956 
OASI—Your Social Security .June 1956 
Forecast Farm Prices ...... June 1966 
Incorporate Your Farm ....June 1956 
Helping Young Farmers Aug-Sept. 1966 
Don’t Underestimate Soil Bank Bet. "56 
These Farmers Have More 


OE FOP ELT Oct. 1956 
Agribusiness Opportunities ‘Oct. 1956 
Get Started In Farming ..... Oct. 1956 
Soil Bank and Act of 19! -Oct. 1956 


What's Wrong with Farming? Nov. °56 


Market News Forecasting ...Nov. 1956 
Use Farm Checking Account Nov. 1956 
Soil Bank Approach ......... Nov. 1 


What Farmers Really Earn Nov. 1 


Specialization Pays ......... Dec. 1956 
Protecting Your Heirs? ..... Dec. 1956 
$18,000 A Year on 260 Acres Dec. 1956 


Farm Income Tax Management Dec. '56 
Law On The Farm ......... Dec. 1956 
Should You Stav On Farm? Dec. 


Ahead for Family Farm .. Jan. 1967 
Life Insurance and Farmer ..Jan. 

I RN es Jan. 1987 
Law: Animals on Highway ..Jan. 1957 
What's Ahead for ’57 ........ Jan. 1967 
Big Hope for Farming ...... Jan. 1957 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINE 
Mechaniz Feed Box ....March 1 
Mechanize Your Chores ..... May 1 
Buy That New Machine? June 1956 
Evolution in Corn Field Aug.-Sept. 1956 


Farm Machines Looks for Cure "66 
What About Propane Tractors? Oct °56 


Select Right Crankcase Oil ..Nov. 1956 
Farm Machinery in 1976 ....Dec. 1966 
Crop Drying Building .......Jan. 1957 
FEEDS 

Feeding Liquid Molasses ..June 1956 


Urea Goes With Corn Silage A-S = 
Chemicals Cut Feed Costs .Oct. 
Salt Controls Feed Intake ... Now. igee 
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ONE YEAR 





Alfalfa Meal Improves renee 


Gunedavicshdbiidabinicigieiataiaeimnlaadiare ieee 1956 
Dairy Feeds of Future ...... Nov. 1956 
One "reed for Another ...... Dec. 1956 
REET ckoceboduwagedecckense Jan. 1957 
FERTILIZERS 
How Mucn Fertilizer? ....March 1956 
More tor Fertilizer Dollar ..April 1956 
New Look fertilizer ........ May 1956 
Fertilizer and Soil Structure June 1956 
Making Money with Fertilizer Oct. 1956 
Fall Fertilizing Pays ........ Nov. 1956 
Efficient Use of Fertilizer . Nov. 1956 
Fertilizer Prescriptions .....Jan. 1957 
FORESTRY 
Save Every Woodlot Stick —— 1956 
Money from Trees .......... ril 1966 
FRUIT 
Mulching Small Fruits ....March 1956 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 
Peres Create .cccocccoecs Feb. 1956 
Cut SB yeaa March 1956 
Long-Lived Alfalfa ......... April 1956 
What Is Good Hay? ........ May 1956 
French Alfalfas Look Good ..May 1956 


More Feed Value from Alfalfa May '56 
New Vernal Alfalfa ...Aug.-Sept. 1956 


Inoculate Legumes ....Aug. — 1956 

Put Fruits To Sleep ......... Oct. 1956 
Pelletin Hay ee June 1956 
Hold High Power Legumes June 1956 
Artificial Drying ........... June 1956 
Report on Forage Crops ..... Oct. 1956 


HOGS 
Farrowing Management -March 1956 
Hog Farm Grosses $250,000 April 1956 


Wean Pigs A. 3 bay ...-April 1956 
Planned —— Maahieg = 1956 
Sows Need Saou ere May 1956 
Cheaper Swine t ons May 1956 
Preserve Cured Pork ....... June 1956 
Hogmen Adjust Or Bust . het 1956 
Six Sow ix Ton Pork ....A-S 1956 


Better Hog Production ...... “Oct. 1956 
Hereditary Defects in Swine Nov. 1956 
pues Pigs At Less Cost ...Dec. 1956 

ecting Breeding Swine ...Dec. 1956 
Fast Build-u 3 for Hogs ....dan. 1957 


Are You Really in Hog 
DEE gididacvkswecngtes’ Jan. 1957 
IRRIGATION 
Irrigating Feed Crop paaces March 1956 
Water—Got Enough? ....... April 1956 
Pasture Irrigation ......... June 1956 
eee g.-Sept. 1956 


ge ge a Loans 

fe | t Frost with Suciutions . Oct. 1956 
Irrigation—Sure Pasture . Nov. 1956 
Bentonite May Double Water Nov. 1956 


INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 
Progress Insect Battle ....March 1956 
Alfalfa Weevil Invades North May ’56 


New Way Kill Borers ..... June 1956 
Diazinon Try Killer ...Aug.-Bept. 1956 
PASTURES 

Grassland for Dairymen ...March 1956 
Plants Tell to Graze, Mow . -April 1956 
Haul Pastures to Cows ...... April 1956 


Grass, Legume Seedin — ) Sewes Pa fe 
ngs 


Better Legume-Grass 


CONTINUING 


INDEX 





Change Gresing Method ..... Oct. 1966 
New Pastures for Old ....... Oct. 1956 
Irrigation—Sure Pasture ....Nov. 1966 
Ton of Protein Per Acre ....Nov. 1966 
Which Forage Plan For You? Nov. '56 
Hauling: Pasture to Cows ...Jan. 1967 
POULTRY 
Who Rules Roost? ......... April 1956 
Ce EE veccnscnecesse April 1956 
ace made May 1956 


Better Hatching =" 
Broilers Fed Cheaply 
Antibiotics for Layers ..... June 
Windowless Houses ......... June 
Good Broiler Management ...A-8 


Cut Costs With Milo ......... Oct. 1 


Retail Poultry Farms Pay ..Nov. 
Wardens of Jail Birds ..... Dec. 
i an Dec. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
Sheep Improvement Program April 


Ewes Need Grain <— ed may 
Lambs, Wool Combinat — 
More Profits Farm Sheep ....Oct. 
Fitting Sheep Into Farming Nov. 
Improve eer © By Breeding Dec. 
How To Feed Sheep ........ Jan. 
Self-Feed Lambs ............ Jan. 
SILAGE 
I i as chins ie April 
More Silage, Cheaper Beef ..May 
Report on Bunker Silo ...... May 
1 . YY | evreres Aug. Sept. 
Make Better Silage ....Aug. Sept. 
Cold Weather Silo Unloading Nov. 
OILS 
Wark Soil Too Much? ....March 
ber Cattle Like Other Side 
WUD sepevadsonseencews June 
Humus Soil Conditioner ....June 
EAMES 86 UERONE cccccvccsccs Jan. 
VETERINARY 


Plotting Against Screwworm ae 
Know About Bloat 


1966 
Paratyphoid eee 4 Sheep June "56 
t 


on Corn May "66 


1956 
1956 
1956 


1967 


1956 


Grub Control in Cattle ...... . 1956 
Foot Rot of Cattle ....ccccocs Oe. 1956 
I orci ye elimi aie Vv. 1956 
Guard Against Lapeoepicenio Nov. 1956 
Way To hip Mastitis ...... Nov. 1956 
Leptospirosis of Swine ...... Jan. 1957 
WEEDS 

New Weed Killers .......... May 1956 
Weed Herbicides .......... March 1956 
Chemical Control 1956 ...... June 1956 
Johnson Grass Controlled ...A-S 1956 
Control Johnson Grass ....... Oct. 1956 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Australia Agriculture ...... March 1956 
Fast Fire Protection ...... March 1966 
RoGemt ComtrGs ..cccccccses March 1956 
Visitors Discover U.S.A. ....April 1956 
Soviet 4 for Wheat, Feed Apr. 1956 
Story of Donald Sanford . ..-April 1956 
Farm Fires — Alive ........ mf 1956 
Farm De Mithsckeseneneee Oct. 1956 
New Silo Disease ............ Oct. 1956 
Treasure of the Darkness . Oct. 1 
Can We Change the Weather? Dec. 1 
Get What You Want ....... Dec. 1956 
Atoms for Agriculture ...... Jan. 1957 








Best Farm Books For Your Library 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—identify- 
A good farm book ing numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 
can substitute for teil source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage 
a lot of unhappy im U. $. For shipment to Canada and other countries, esti- 
farming experience mate postage amount required and include with your payment. 
and cost you ® (1) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 5 
great deal less in (2) College Science Publishers, P.O. Box 798, State College, Pa 
time and money. (3) Iowa grate, eee Press, Press Building, Ames, lowa. 

(4) pat Ba, Sing So Sumter St., Columbia, 8S. C. 

(5) Spr nger "Pub ishing Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(6) John Wiley & Sons, :& Fourth Ave., New pore 16. 


(7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, = 
(8) Prentice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book Division, th SA Cliffs, New Jersey 


BEEF CATTLE Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. snes 
Beef Production. Diggins and Bund tt UP. sxcscndaviekecmedheuaas 
343 p. 1956. (Source 8) ....... $5. a Farm peonaqemens, B 
and Hamilton. 404 p. 1956. (8) ayant 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIBYING 
Dairy Cattle. Yapp & Nevens. 4th GENERAL FARMING 
Ed. 1955. 420 pgs. (Source 6) $4.76 Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954. 
Fitting and Showing Dairy Cane DN TD anannecaie scanned $3.00 
112 1952. (Source 3) ........ Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi 
Dairy Production. Diggine - Bundy, Staten. 336 p. (Source 1) ..... .00 
350 pgs. 1955. (Source 8) ..... Agriculture Unadorned. L. 8S. Wises. 
kground, evolution of farmin 
SWINE PRODUCTION (Source 4). Cloth $2.50. Paper $1. 
Swine Production. Bundy and Dig ns. 
349 pgs. 1956. (Source 8) ....36.00 LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
Livestock and Poultry Production. 
CROPS AND SOILS Bundy, Higgins. oP. 1954. (8) $6.55 
Soil Fertility. Millar. 1955. 436 Animal Breeding. nters. oA 
pages. (Source 6) ............ $6.75 DEE cidscccedbenckegoubake $5.7 
Crop Production: Principles and Prac- Hatchery Operation and EE 
tices. Ahlgren and elorit. 639 B Funk & Irwin. 1955. 349 pages. 
See ED GD cvecvcaccsecess $6. SE OE cc cecnancntcbsatanen 
Feeding Poultry. Heuser. 2nd Ed. 
GRASSES AND LEGUMES 1955. 632 pages. (Source 6) ...$7.50 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Ag- Commercial Poultry Production. Marble 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. (Source 3 3) and Jeffrey. (Source 7) ........ $6.00 
Range and Pasture Book. yin VEGETABLES, HORTICULTURE 
Evans and Jones. 406 pages. 1956. Vegetable Production ana Marketing. 
DE EE  creneanscommnnenensmee $5.60 Work & Carew. 2nd Ed. 1955. 537 
pages. (Bource 6) .....scecccece $4.72 
FARM & ACCOUNTING MGT. Practical Horticulture. Shoemaker & 
Menage the Farm Business. Bene Teskey. 1955. 374 p. (Source 6) $4.20 
ages. (Source 6) 
Farm Records and Accounting. “Hop: FARM SANITATION 
kins and Heady. (Source 3) Rural Water Supply and Sanitation. 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. Wright. 2nd Ed. 1956. Approx. 358 
1961. 371 p. (Source 3) ........ $3.95 pages. (Source 6). Prob. ..... $4.90 





TREES AND FORESTRY 
Improved Nut Trees of North America 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH and How to Grow Them. Reed & 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Davidson. (Source 1) .......... $6.00 
Edited by R. Seiden. How to im- MARKETING 
prove the health ef your enttle Profitable Roadside Marketing. Don- 
sheep, hogs, other livestock. Which aldson, Johnstone. 1956. (Source 2) 
remedies to use for best results, Bt Feet eee werner newest eneneneeene $2.00 


lowest cost, in prevention and 


treatment of diseases, rasites, VETERINARY 

common injuries. The Pir mat mes r siete Health Enc i — Seiden 
sie specialists in easy ABC order 624 p. 300 Illus. 195 urce 5) $7.50 
Cos pages, Sey Mustrettens. $7.50 This listing of farm books is a service to 
Springer Publishing Company, Inc. our readers and to publishers. For informa- 


44 E. 23rd St. New York 10, N.Y. | ion about costs, write to Farmer's Digest, 
ee Fort Atkinsen, Wisconsin. 
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Let Your 








Bank Keep 





Your Books 





New farm bookkeeping 
system makes your bank 
book a record of farm 
income and cash expenses 

. your check book a 
record of other farm ex- 
penses. You save time 
and taxes... 


Here's a new idea thai lets you do 
your farm record keeping when you 
“darn well" feel like it. It gets you 
away from being a bookkeeper every- 
day of the year... yet accurately 
records information you must have to 
make money farming and avoid pay- 
ing taxes you don't owe. 


Secret of the new system — "'It lets 
your bank keep your books." It pro- 
vides a special farm bank deposit or 
pass book that you can _ substitute 
for the bank book you now use. In 
this new bank book, you or the teller 
have ample space to record where 
your deposits come from and what 
you sell. At the end of the year, a 
complete record of your farm income 
is ready to transfer to your Easy-Way 
Account Book. 


For cash purchases which are easily 
forgotten and difficult to prove, spe- 
cial forms are provided in the Easy- 
Way Deposit Book. They tell you 
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Above: It's fast and easy to transfer 
income figures from the Easy Way 
Bank Book to the Account Book. 
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Above: It's even easier to keep a 
definite and indisputable record of 
your farm expenses as you go through 
the year. Just do what you should do 
anyway ... pay by check. Note on 
the check or the stub what you bought 
or paid for. Later transfer this infor- 
mation to the Expense Summary of 
your Easy Way Account Book. Again, 
you automatically get the figures re- 
quired for your income tax return. 


how much cash you withhold from 
deposits and make it easy to match 
up expenditures with cash you handle. 


Have a complete accounting of 
your farm business or only that re- 
quired for your tax return. One farm 
family, using a similar system, fig- 
ured time spent paid them $25.00 an 
hour. Start the new year right. Order 
your Easy-Way System today. Your 
money back if you aren't completely 
satisfied. Send only $2.95 to the 
address below. 


FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








of ALFALFA 
and CLOVER 
with the 
BONUS 
BILLIONS 






















j es nitrogen-fixing 
ae” = i 4 bacteria 


boosts your stand -*cimproves your land 
inoculation --: with new nitrogen fertility made out of the air. In- 


creases yields, improves crop quality, enriches your soil. 















+ Legume bacteria are so tiny they have to be bought on faith. The 
faith in NITRAGIN inoculants of more than a million farmers is built 
on yield increases year after year, on the 59-year NITRAGIN reputation, 
and on the bacteria count guarantee printed on every NITRAGIN package. 
* The superior peat humus base of NITRAGIN inoculants pro- 
motes multiplication and long life of the bacteria in the package. You 
actually get bonus billions of bacteria over the guarantee. 

* Whether you inoculate legumes by hand or by machine, NITRA- 
GIN’S bonus billions of bacteria assure you of maximum inoculation re- 
sults. Be sure to inoculate every legume seeding —alfalfa, clovers, soy- 





beans, pasture and Soil Bank mixtures —for top yields and soil benefits. 


Postcard brings you legume leaflets. 


READ THE GUARANTEE! 


Only NITRAGIWN guarantees the bacteria count— 
averaging 18 billion per bushel of inoculated seed. 


Make nitrogen with NITRAGIN 
THE co. 


3319 W. Custer Ave. Milwaukee 9, Wis. 








